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Swinton’s School History 
of the United States 
tamo. Cloth. 383 pages. Price, 80 cents 
A revised and enlarged manual. Special features : 
Clear, concise paragraphing. 
Simple, direct, and “recitable” construction. 
New methods of topical reviews. 


A more adequate treatment of the Mississippi 
Valley, Gulf and Pacific States than is usur 
in a work of this scope. 


Special narratives of the settlement and growth 
of the Three Colonial Centers, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Helpful Notes. 


New maps and a profusion of artistic illustrations specially 


prepared for this work make it a volume of exceptional at-| 


tractiveness. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Correspondence in refer- 
ence to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


New Yorx CINCINNATI Cuicaco Boston 


Reference ‘Books for the School Library. 
THE NEW 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


Twenty years later than any of its competitors. Alf the articles 
have been entirely rewritten and revised, and thousands: 6f ones in- 
iD 


corporated. The type is clear and of a beautiful cut ; the nu illus- 
trations are remarkably fine; and the maps show not only SW hypoun- 
tries of the globe, but also all the states and Territories of the United States. 


In ten volumes. A valuable and extremely | 
set of books. 


Price, per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $0. 
Twenty-four page illustrated circular sent to amy address on application. @ 





Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893. With latest census returns. Contains 
notices of over 125,000 places. It gives the most recent and 
reliable information regarding all the towns and villages of 
our own country; all the more cities, towns, 
and villages of foreign countries ; the political divisions 
of the world, and descriptions of all the notable physical 
features of the globe. 


> . , . * . > 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Cont irs of the Emi P of all Ages 
Large octavo. and Countries, and Accounts of the various Subjects of 
Bound in Sheep, $12.00 the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with the Pro- 
Bound in Half Russia, $15.00 ®unciation of their Names in the Different Leagues in 
: which they occur. LL.D. 


Large octavo. 
Bound in Sheep, $12.00 
Bound in Half-Russia, $15.00 





By Joszru THomas, M.D., 


Worcester’s Dictionar 


is, in the truest sense, the Stanparp DicTIONARY OF THE 
Encuisau Lancuace, and it is so accepted by the great 
noe of literary men. The truth of this statement may be 
readily ascertained by an ion of our literary produc- 
tions, particularly in regard to the spelling of certain 
words wherein dictionaries differ. 

Specimen pages mailed on application. 


Large quarto 

| Bound in Sheep, $'0.00 

| Bound in Half-Russia, $12.00 

With Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Superior Educational Works for Prim- 
ary Schools and Grammar Schools, both 
Public and Private. 


; 
$ 
| 
: 





SILVER, 
BURDETT 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Studies in Civil Government, 
Elements of Civil Government, 
Special State Editions of Elements . 


$ .96 
72 


: 
: 
: 





Normal Course in Reading. —AND— of Civil Government, . -90 
Some sn Powat. CO M P ANY Meads’ Elements of Chemistry, .80 
% 9 | Welsh’s English Composition, . .60 
Normal Course in Spelling, Publishers Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric 1.12 
auummennsnnen amare, Lilley’s Elements of Algebra, 1.12 
Normal Course in Number, 110-112 Boylston St., Welsh’s Trigonometry, - . 1.00 
Cook and Cropsey. Boston. | 3000 Classic Greek Words, 72 
Normal Review System of Writing, s Six Centuries of English Poetry, .72 
FARLEY and GUNNISON. 3! East 1 7th St., r The Famous Allegories, P -72 

Normal Course in English, New York. Sprague’s Shakespeare : 

Elementary and Advanced Grammars. 262 & 264 Wabash Ave., Merchant of Venice, .48 
GREENWOOD and Lovejoy. CHICAGO. Macbeth, .48 
Normal Music Course, 1028 Arch St., Hamlet, . < 

Turts and Hort. a, Standard Book-keeping, I. 

Cicilian Series of Study and Song, The Essentials of Health,. .  .84 

OHN W. TuFrTs. The Laws of Thought (Logic), . +72 


J Catalogue free to any address. 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


_ Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 











Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and _Office.g 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 Waspasn Ave., CHicaco, ILt. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to ScreNcE Dept., NAT’L SCHOOL FuR’G Co. 
Established 1871.) 

179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 

Makers of 









OPTICAL APPARATUS, 

Valveless Air Pumps, 

Improved Static Elec- 
trical Machines, 


* School Dynamos, Sol- 


} ar Projection Mi- 
croscopes, 
Electrical Test Instruments, etc. 


§" Catalogue and Specia] Net Prices ona pplication. 


Mention this paper. 





BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 


ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM ~ 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YoRK 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 


eureanan 








= _ Potter & Putnam 
= 44E. 14th St., 


GLOBES 


BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


School Supplies. 





PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, and 








A. 0,5" one PENS 





PERRY & Gan 
ag Est. 1824. 

Largest and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 

© Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 


CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 





The new “eS Bunsen Blast 


DEALERS, 


528 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





g BUCKEYE PELL FOUNDRY, 


Best Grad aaDenaee and Pra 
So mage College & S'academy 


Terms Free. Name this paper. 
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”  Manedactarers of” 
ARTISTS MOTERIALS: 
FUOUSE THINTERS” 
COLORS 
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FINE VARNISHES 
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Cotaiqques of our various peepectanante 
































~~, Compact and Easy of Manipulation, 
Met BJ is simplicity itself. The ease with yu 
THE PREMIER may te operated, for both hand 
use, is a point appreciated y, those desiring 
ortotical Camera, adapted to meet the demands of the 
Amateur Ph: pher. Either glass plates or films 
may be used. Price, $18. 


Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y 








KINDERGARTE 


SUPPLIES. East 14ru STREET, 


New Yor«. 


J. W. 
AD SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth « 


Send for Sample and Vavalogue. 


drews Nanuiaturing 6 to, Blackboards 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“Everything for the Sehool-room” 


MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








STERBROOK'S <aamamp 


SSTESESE, EP EGNTS. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, ¥. ¥. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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Columbia Bicycles 
For Women 


Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 


$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias”’ is free at our agen- 
Cies and sent by mail for two two-cen 


swe, Ita. Co Boston, New Y x. Chicane, 
. . Co., ? ork, 








icycl 
Monarch Bicycles 
ARE ALL WINNERS. 

Four Styles 32 to 40 Pounds. 
The [Most Elegant Ladies’ Wheel 
ever Produced. 

All Bearings Absolutely Dust Proof. 
Detachable Sprockets. 
English Spiral Fibre Tubing. 
Steel Drop Forgings. 
The Best Line of Bicycles that 
Money can Build. 

EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Dealers in open Territory should write us for terms. 
Full Line of Cycle Accessories. 

Get our 24-page catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE C0., 


42-52 North Halsted Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 








Criterion and Parabolon are the 
MA | best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 
man St. New York, Manufacturers 


LANTERNS “ice 
MAGICLA 








NTERNO 


[Af 1008 Walaet St, Phila, 


Dat 


Mare’ 





e OVERMAN WHEEL co. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 











Second to None. Three Styles. Light 
Roadster, tleavy Roadster, and 
Woman’s Wheel. 


Material, workmanship and finish unsur- 
passed. 


Responsible agents wanted. Send for 
Catalogue. : 
Remington Arms Company, 

313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


pT a ee ie 
STUDY --- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


—— 
will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 


Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperiais” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 
School Rook Agents Wanted 


We want several first-class school book 
agents, for both inside and outside positions, 
either on salary or commission. We would 
prefer those with some experience among 
school boards, but first-class teachers who 
are bright and wide awake might do. 

Address, with particulars, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


1111 and 1113 Market St., Philadelphia. 

















J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 








'usical, far sounding, and high tis- 
taotory Bells for sobedis, Churches, &e. 


WESF Prot, fv. “Ts26"° 


Description and prices on application 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











This railroad is always a favorite for 
summer touristr. No matter what road is 
selected by the traveler from New York to 
the West he will always contrive to go one 
way, at least, on the “ ERIE.” The attrac- 
tion of the scenery, the noted places along 
its line, and the good management of its 
lines are features always referred to. 


SUMMER TOURS. 

To the teaching fraternity of New York, 
Brooklyn, and their numerous suburban 
towns, the “ Erie” has always been a favor- 
ite railroad ; because, by it, access is had to 
so many points for rest and recuperation. 
It carries into charming retreats in the near- 
by mountainous country, a very large num- 
ber of those engaged in teaching in the pub- 
lic and private schools of New York and 
vicinity. Any one that examines a map of 
this railroad will see that it penetrates an 
elevated region immediately after leaving 
Paterson, N. J.; at Sufferns the gate-way to 
a mountainous region is entered ; rising step 
by step Middletown is reached; at Port 
Jervis the beautiful Delaware river is struck 
and followed for a hundred miles. Thus the 
Shawangunk mountains, the southern Cats- 
kills, the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies 
are easily accessible. Those seeking a rest- 
ful place in vacation time should procure of 
D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City, acopy of “ Summer Homes 
on the Erie Lines ;” wt will be mailed if two 
cents in postage is enclosed. In this book 
will be found a description of delightful 
places, readily accessible, amid fine scenery 
and at moderate rates of board. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

The “Erie” is a favorite route to these 
celebrated falls ; Niagara river is crossed by 
the road on a suspension bridge, and a fine 
view of the Falls afforded. The Rapids, the 
Whirlpool, the Chasm below the falls are 
things once seen, never forgotten. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 

The “Erie” R. R. passes the southern 
end of this celebrated lake and furnishes 
the readiest means of reaching it from the 
east, south, and west. At the foot of the lake 
are two fine hotels, the Kent and Sterling- 
worth. About half way up on the west side 
are the world celebrated Chautauqua As- 
sembly grounds. Everybody has heard of 
“ Chkutauqua.” A series of summer schools 
are carried on here that attract people of 
both sexes and all ages from all parts of the 
United States. This place is a place of 
wonderment ; it is the headquarters for that 
vast system of home reading and study ori- 
ginated by Bishop Vincent. 


WORLD'S FAIR, 


THE MOST POPULAR ROUTE TO THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


—IS BY— 


ERIE LINES. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
with through Sleepers and Dining Cars, via 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 
Choice of Routes, going and returning. 
STOP-OVER PERMITTED. 


Excursion tickets now on sale at fi Offices : 
Se a ont Tecate tol 106 West F-— 
Hudson 8t., Hoboken, and Jersey 


showing routes and rates cam 
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Unlike the Duich Process | QUEEN & CO. 


(InCORPORATE&D,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


remaeepenl, Rlectrical 
ax be Apparatus, 









are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


pwreaktastCocoa 














which is absolutely Place .Your 
pure and soluble. Ord 

| Ithas more than three times —e 

the strength of Cocoa mixed Now. 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

ical, wy oy a is far aoe eco- 
nom ng less than one cent a cu Sen . 
It is delicious, nourishing, and RASIE® a tor Con 
DIGESTED, pe ae Sia FR densed Cata- 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. logue 219. 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604E. F. t SSI, 6O7E. F. - 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 


Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Building, Department H, Group So. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
undoubtedly Swedish. 


Sloy d Modified to our needs 


it is a most practical method of 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 


Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


SuPruwes and act Necessary Equipmenr. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 





Pure and Simple, is 








Delicious 
Drink. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, 
says: “When completely tired out 
by prolonged wakefulness and over- 
work, it is of the greatest value to 
me. As a beverage it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of 
in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Commencement Exercises. 


A new I6-page descriptive catalogue of 
every Dialogue and Recitation Book, Drill 
and Singing Books, Cantatas Flags, Drill 








CHANDLER & BARBER, '5 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 


Kverything fortheSchools 


OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The be ne & Stratton Business College, 
cago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 





FURNISHED BY 


Peckham, Little & Co. 


56 READE STREET, N. 








Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


OOD SALARIES 


Can a .. wor vor L's FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. | 


The BENN PITMAN System. 





Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of pupils at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N. P. 
Herrtey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. Lessons definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and selt instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample copi.s, half 
price ; examination copy to teachers, Free. Address: 
L. H. BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 62 Broad 
Street, New York. 








SHORTHAND. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 Says: “* It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in shorthand in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 

*‘Manual” (ees 4 v sacenpe of price. Adopted by 

the New York Buar Alphabet free. 


SS ae nee REASONABLE 
INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
‘CATALOGUES FREE. + 


EMERSON PIANO CO., |: 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, f Education. 
NO.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. | 3S aab > TEMAN & SONS, 3 . 14th Bt. N. ¥. 
metro — School of Shorthand and ‘Typewriting,9 

Fifth , cor. 17th St. Circulars free. 
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BARNES ¥ INK; 


LARGEST in the WORLD. 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. | 


Guns, etc., sent free to any teacher. We 
have the largest stock of these books. All 
|inquiries carefully answered. Send us a 
| rial order. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
|New Yorn AND Cuicaco. 





| ** Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.”’ 





Over Two Thousand 


CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
Making the young Fey Bx exact in spelling, puno- 
USE THE CALIGRAPH 
and increase your exacts exactitude many fold 


Manufactured by 
*HE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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T would seem to be a’ late time in the century to 
attempt to prove that college men are more suc- 
cessful in proportion than others, and yet this is 

what Dr. Thwing undertook to dointhe Forum. People 
believed that going to college is a good thing or they 
would not have founded colleges ; students do not go 
for fun, but for certain advantages. An educa- 
tion aids a man to understand his surroundings; the 
uneducated man must rely on his natural abilities. 
There are men who have extraordinary native abilities 
and these succeed without thecollege. The college en- 
ables men of moderate abilities to engage in work that 
would otherwise be far above them ; they learn where 
to find knowledge, for example, that bears on their busi- 
ness. 
> 

The term “study of nature” is not clearly understood 
by many ; there must be limitation or bounds set to the 
idea that it means everything out of doors. The sky, 
the earth, the plants, the stones, the animals, the insects, 
and thé weather are seven great topics and are broad 
enough to cover all that can be well undertaken in 
school time. These subjects must be taken piece meal 
—a little ata time. The youngest pupils must give 
some attention to them. Each of the topics must be 
analyzed into parts and gradual progress made. 

It is not to be supposed that much time in school 
will be taken up with lectures or talks on these topics. 
The expectation is that the pupils will be led to observe 
the sky, the earth, the plants, etc., and to accumulate 
knowledge concerning them ; the teacher will steadily 
stimulate this observation. From time to time he will 
hold “exhibits” of their accumulations. Let the 
teacher bear in mind that the child’s environment is 
one of the three great means by which he is educated. 


> 


The idea of celebrating the birthdays of noted men 
is every year becoming more popular in schools, Al- 
most every school had some exercises on the 27th of 
February, in remembrance of Longfellow, and probably 
a wide-spread interest was awakened that would other- 
wise have lain dormant, The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circles have memorial days for Bryant (No- 
vember 3), Milton (December 9), Longfellow (Febru- 
ary 27), Shakespeare (April 3), and Addison (May 1). 
On these days the members read certain selections from 
the writings of the author whose birth is commemorated, 
The kindergartens select April 21, the birthday of 
Friedrich Froebel; this year great prominence was 
given to that date, as it was the one hundredth birthday 


Let every teacher do something in this direction ; 
some are able to do a great deal. If they cannot keep 
but one birthday they can do that. Choose at the be- 
ginning of the month the day to be celebrated. Talk 
over with the pupils and ask their advice about 
the best ways, etc. They are encouraged to find out 
about the author; to learn selections from his works— 
not too long; try to find an appropriate song; have 
the best composition that has been written“upon his 
life read aloud ; if possible, a portrait is obtained, and 
hung where it can be plainly seen,—it may be twined 
with a wreath ; a bouquet may be on your desk to give 
a festive look to the room, and have the exercises calcu- 
lated to interest. 

The birthdays of each month which we give can be 
used for a talk on literature, and thus the pupil stimu- 
lated to read the writings of the great authors. 


> 


A man of seventy-eight, looking twenty years younger, 
lay peacefully coffined, waiting to be carried to his long 
resting-place. Middle-aged children and grown-up 
grandchildren sat silently by, waiting, too, for those 
awful men, who would enter soon and lift their dead 
with unloving hands, and bear him away from the shel- 
ter of the home he had made. In the same room a 
babe of three months sat, crooning and laughing in its 
mother’s lap, mingling its infantile ejaculations of un- 
suspecting glee with the occasional sighs and sobs of 
the mourners. To look from lap to coffin was to realize 
in a way what there is in a well-spent human life. Once 
the venerable dead crooned out his baby happiness from 
out the shelter of maternal arms, and looked forth upon 
this world through eyes as limpid in their laughter as 
those now smiling into the grief-stricken faces about 
them both, an inexperienced soul. Now maturity, 
reared by his own steady hand, and again another gen- 
eration, reared by his children’s hands, gathered around 
to say farewell at his bier. That “ thousand-stringed 
harp,” a human character, multiplied seventeen times, 
had been thus far the result of his living—the strength 
and beauty of these characters, the result of his living 
well. Why had he lived well? What had determined 
the course of his life? 

The schools open their gates at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and let in droves of young creatures, each one 
teeming with possibilities for good or evil, and all in 
search of influences that shall make or mar them, 


> 


“ The Macedonian rulers of Egypt have been blamed 
for the manner in which they dealt with the religious 
sentiment of their time. They prostituted it to the 
purpose of statecraft, finding in it a means of govern- 
ing their lower classes. To the intelligent they gave 
philosophy.” 
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Dr. Maxwell’s Masterly Report. 


Brooklyn strikes a high note in its educational effort. 
The professional activity of its large and thriving 
teachers’ association has long been the subject of re- 
mark in other cities. In fact, ever since the association 
took up professional work its prosperity has been as- 
sured. 

In the matter of school accommodation, too, a ques- 
tion so difficult in large cities, Brooklyn probably (we 
have not comparative figures at hand) comes the nearest 
to adequacy. 

When the activity of the teachers is so generally en- 
listed in their own professional improvement, and the 
activity of the board of education is so great and so 
successful in providing the necessary material condi- 
tions of good school work, able superintendence must 
be inferred. 

In point of fact, Superintendent Maxwell keeps ham- 
mering away year after year, in the equally elegant and 
forceful diction which characterizes his official reports, 
at the evils most needing attention, always selecting 
what is of vital importance and always insisting until the 
necessary reform appears. 

In his annual report for 1892 he reviews his argument 
for abolition of the absurd “district lines” (which are 
a timé-honored institution in Btooklyn) and other 
means of relief for the overcrowding that still prevails in 
some of the schools ; against unnecessary supervisary 
interference with the work of good teachers; against 
the holding back of pupils at promotion ; for the re- 
quirement of professional training as a condition of ap- 
pointment to teachers’ positions ; for the improvement 
and better enforcement of the compulsory law; against 
“long intricate examples in arithmetic”; for some at- 
tempt at acorrelation of studies, in a new course; for 
the extension of each teacher’s charge of one class to 
one year; for the adoption of special teaching in the 
two last years of the course; for the use of drawing as 
a mode of expression and of study ; for expert super- 
vision of all of the schools by well qualified, and energetic 
principals; for attention to the characters and futures 
of individual pupils; for the profitable conduct of 
teachers’ meetings ; for the right of principals to a voice 
in the appointment of teachers ; for a good system of 
physical education ; for the establishment of kindergar- 
tens ; for a manual training school: tor the sanitation 
of old school buildings ; and for the extension and bet- 
ter management of school libraries. 

All of these points are of very great importance. Some 
of them have been urged from year to year until their 
discussion is old, causing wonder at the apparent laxity 
of the responsible powers, until other aspects of school 
progress in Brooklyn are regarded, showing that those 
evils that are best understood are attacked with real 
vigor, and by inference that these which remain less 
obvious tothe legislative eye are but awaiting their turn. 

The newer lines of advance toward which Dr, Max- 
well’s steady finger points actually include an improved 
course of study in which some attempt shall be made at 
the correlation of subjects. Recognizing the superin- 
tendent’s ability to follow up such a hint with a well- 
constructed scheme of suggestion, one impatiently 
awaits the appearance of the course of study in which 
his hand shall have endeavored to embody this import- 
ant principle. 

It is to be hoped, also, that the plan “by which each 
teacher up to the fourth grammar grade will carry a 
class through two grades, while all the advantages of 
semi-annual promotion will be preserved” will soon dis- 
close its original features. 

The Brooklyn school system has but to continue under 
its present firm and philosophical guidance to incorpor- 
ate in the comparatively near future, all the excellent 
features of the best school education of modern 
times. It is not too much to hope that it will solve 
in turn all the tormenting questions at present vexing 
the administration of large city school systems every- 
where. It may even develop some practicable scheme 
of every-day promotion, by which every pupil can pro- 
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gress as rapidily as-his abilities and energy entitle him 
to. 
Meantime, let us add to the comprehensive recom- 
mendations of its alert and able superintendent two 
suggestions of a wayside character : 

Besides the evil of keeping back pupils at promotion 
emphasized in this report, there exists under the system 
of grading schools in operation in Brooklyn, an oppos- 
ing evil. Primary schools, that aspire to become inter- 
mediate, and intermediate schools, in their ambition to 
become grammar schools, are tempted to push pupils 
Jorward faster than they are able to intelligently go. 
There is, indeed, an amount of conscious and uncon- 
scious wickedness perpetrated in this way that is 
worthy of very grave attention. 

The other suggestion we would make is in relation to 
the following harsh rule : “The superintendent will not 
renew the certificate of any teacher if the principal 
under whose supervision she has served reports her as 
inefficient.” This applies to novice teachers who have 
had but the single brief opportunity indicated of making 
a reputation. Some of the best teachers of our 
land would have been debarred the privilege of enter- 
ing upon their profession had they been subject to such 
summary judgment as this. Not all principals have 
been themselves appointed under rigorous professional 
requirements. Consequently, not all principals are ca- 
pable of discerning the promise of the true teacher, or 
of assisting the novice to develop that promise. This 
being true, it is manifestly unjust to accept one man’s 
verdict in a question that means the industrial fate of a 
human being and the gain or loss to the profession of 
abilities that may be excellent. 


¥ 
As to Permanence. 


A few days ago a gentleman, who has devoted twenty 
or more years to teaching, was thus addressed by a 
member of the school board in his village: “We have 
nothing against you, Mr. , but we guess it’s best to 
make a change. You are a good teacher, but I guess 
we'll make a change.” This official keeps a grocery and 
probably knows how to do it profitably. He is in power 
and can turn Mr. out,and has done it. One of 
his friends says he knows of a man “twice as good as 
Mr. ,”’ and the groceryman intends to try this 
man. 

How many changes are made on as slight a pretext 
as this, no one knows, but the number is large. The 
West is no more given to permanence than the East. 
Out there the teachers sleep with their grip-sacks by 
their bed-side. In the East the people have found out 
that it occasions a loss to the school of about fifty per 
cent. to change teachers ; but out there, there is such a 
strife to “geton” thataplaceis “gone for” while 
the teacher still holds it. A principal writes that he 
found among some papers handed him by the president of 
a school board a letter from another principal to said 
president asking for his place! There was no waiting 
to see whether he wanted to leave or not! 

While the action of ignorant school boards may not 
wholly be controlled, something might be done to re- 
strain these evictions of teachers and something to miti- 
gate the evil results. 

It has been annually suggested here that in each 
county there should be a live county association ; note, 
a dive association. That as soon as a new teacher is 
chosen he is drawn into the association ; he signs an ap- 
plication, which is referred to a committee; he is ballot- 
ed for, and elected. When he leaves the county he 
takes a letter from the association cordially commending 
him to the teachers in the county to which he removes. 
This would be paralleling the action of the churches ; 
what they have found valuable in eighteen centuries the 
teachers should adopt. 

There should bean executive committee of the ablest 
men and these should be ready to act when called upon 
by any member. When a teacher is notified that he is 
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not wanted, this committee should call on the officials 
and argue the matter with them. . Even if they do not 
succeed it will be of some value that this teacher was 
not dropped out of sight without a sign or sound by his 
fellows—who in their turn would follow him in the same 
fashion. 

County associations and state associations should 
exist for some purpose beside the reading of “papers.” 
Let the reader ask himself, “ What has my county asso- 
ciation done for me?” We believe immensely in asso- 
ciations ; not for what they have done, but for what they 
might do. What a power the state association might 
be! How little it affects the progress of education ! 
What subject is of more living importance than the well- 
being of the teachers ? Members of the county and state 
associations of this year do not know that they will be 
members next year. We cannot think of any readier 
means of promoting permanence than the turning of 
dead or semi-dead associations into live parallels to live 
churches, 


»¥ 


Modern Humanitarianism. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


The University Settlement of the tenth ward of 
New York city is exemplifying the position of those 
who claim that “reform begins at the top,” while ap- 
plying the machinery of social reform at the bottom. 
The grandest result of higher culture is the power it 
gives to do effective humantarian work. 

The University Settlement isan institutien organized, 
established, and conducted by certain college-bred 
people who think the lowly worth mingling with and 
lifting. It is situated in the center of the most thickly 
populated square mile of territory on the face of the 
globe. It has for its headquarters a building vccupy- 
ing a city lot and containing a library, reading rooms, 
pool and billiard rooms, large and small club rooms, and 
a cooking school. 

This building is used by clubs which have been or- 
ganized among the aspiring poor of the district. The 
older people constitute the Tenth Ward Social Reform 
Club. There is a woman’s improvement society, the 
object of which is to study better ways of doing 
woman’s work, especially cooking and sewing. There 
are a young men’s club and a young women’s club, a 
boy’s club and a girl’s club, an adult dancing class and a 
children’s dancing class,a gymnasium, and a kinder- 
garten. 

To all of these privileges small initiation fees and an- 
nual dues are charged. There are also mothers’ meet- 
ings and a penny provident association for the children. 

The Tenth Ward Social Reform Club has in hand sev- 
eral lines of work. One of its projects is to induce the 
city government to purchase the spare space in the cen- 
ters of the larger city squares and turn these spots 
into small parks. Another is the issue of ant-filth pro- 
paganda to aid it in influencing the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood to greater thrift and cleanliness. An- 
other is the opening of a co-operative dairy. 

The day of psalm-singing to the breadless and hot- 
house bouquets for convicted murderers seems to have 
given place to one of more enlightened exercise for the 
missionary spirit. To teach the teachable poor to “live 
well, save money, and keep themselves clean” is found 
to go further in the direction of morality, religion, and 
social order than any form of pious exhortation or 
esthetic gift. 

And the principle is recognized here that is obtain- 
ing in common school education—the pupil must be met 
on his own plane. It isonly another statement of “from 
known to unknown.” The University Settlement ap- 
peals to its beneficiaries through something that they 
know. It takes hold upon their living interests and 
leads them in aftractive ways to greater knowledge of 
purer living. Pool and billiards, instead of being de- 
nounced as sinful, are made the means of holding the 
young men within a circle of good moral influences. 
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The physical and moral exhilaration of dancing is per- 
mitted to do its work in growth under a roof whose 
ruling spirit is goodness. Young men and young women, 
boys and girls, are brought together for enjoyments in 
which both sexes can share, and separated for the culti- 
vation of tastes more distinctive of sex. 

The dignity of all is recognized in the small fees 
charged. The poor are brought into friendly relations 
with the well-to-do, who by these endeavors testify 
their faith in the better human nature which prevails 
everywhere alike under favoring conditions, and instil a 
similar faith, The kindergarten not only cultivates its 
little charges, but sends through them many a ray of 
moral and esthetic influence into homes darkened by 
poverty, and furnishes an object lesson to mothers in 
the rearing of children. 

The political, social and domestic reform indirectly 
reached. through common school education must neces- 
sarily come slowly. Needed reforms in the schools 
themselves have to wait for successive generations to 
grow up, introducing into power the newer Convictions 
which permit and demand change. Movements like the 
University Settlement, while nurturing the very roots 
of the society to come, in the kindergarten, also affect 
directly the present and the near future by improving 
and influencing those who are already or soon to be 
mothers and voters, and by striking at the greatest men- 
ace to our civil peace, the mutual distrust of classes. 

In the broad wholeness of this work, we see the great 
lesson of the kindergarten, the lesson of unity. Each 
whole is a part of a larger whole, the largest namable 
whole being the universe. The child is a part of the 
family ; the family of the neighborhood, the neighbor- 
hood of society at large. It is in this recognition of the 
universal relation of part to whole that lies the secret 
of whatever success attends these more advanced efforts 
for the regeneration of society. How many a teacher 
has realized that in order to influence Johnny she must 
first influence Johnny’s family ; and how many a would- 
be Christian has felt that others must follow the golden 
rule before he can successfully govern his own life by 
it. How true are the words of Spencer! “None can 
be perfectly free until all are free ; none can be per- 
fectly moral until all are moral ; none can be perfectly 
happy until all are happy.” 
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““When, at the dawn of science in Greece, the ancient 
religion was disappearing, like a mist at sunrise, the 
pious and thoughtful men of that country were thrown 
into a condition of intellectual despair. Anaxagoras 
plaintively exclaims, ‘Nothing can be known, nothing 
can be learned, nothing can be certain ; sense is limited, 
intellect is weak, life is short.’ Xenophanes tells us 
that it is impossible for us to be certain even when we 
utter the truth. Parmenides declares that the very con- 
stitution of man prevents him from ascertaining abso- 
lute truth. Empedocles affirms that ‘all philosophical 
and religious systems must be unreliable, because we 
have no criterion by which to test them.’ Democritus 
asserts that even things that are true cannot impart cer- 
tainty to us; that the final result of human inquiry is 
the discovery that man is incapable of absolute knowl- 
edge ; that even if the truth be in his possessing he can- 
not be certain of it. Pyrrho bids us reflect on the 
necessity of suspendifg our judgment of things since 
we have no criterion of truth ; so deep a distrust did he 
impart to his followers, that they were in the habit of 
saying, ‘ We assert nothing ; no, not even that we assert 
nothing.” Epicurus taught his disciples that truth can 
never be determined by reason. Arcesilaus, denying 
both intellectual and sensuous knowledge, publicly 
avowed that he knew nothing, not even his own igno- 
rance. The general conclusion to which Greek phil- 
osophy came was this—that, in view of the contradiction 
of the evidence of the senses, we cannot distinguish the 
true from the false ; and such is the imperfection of 
reason, that we cannot affirm the correctness of any 
philosophical deduction.” 
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Vacation Collections. 
By FRANK O, PAYNE. 


(List of objects to be collected by teachers for use in fall. Continued from 
issue of June 3.) 


II. ADVANCED. 


To the foregoing list may be added indefinitely. Let your at- 
tempt be to find a botanical illustration for every definition in 
the botany. These may all be found with much less effort than 
at first appears. Let them be pressed in an old book until dry, 
and then mounted on stiff white paper or bristol board systemat- 
ically, z. ¢, one card for kinds of leaves (petiolate, stipulate, 
radical, simple, compound), another card with veinings, another 
with margins, etc. 

The butcher will gladly give you the legs of sheep, hogs, and 
cattle. These ae easily boiled and the flesh removed and 
furnish excellent material for lessons on bones, joints, etc., etc. 
Give a child the bones of a sheep’s fore-leg, ina heap. Put it 
together for busy work. The legs of chickens, turkeys, etc., and 
their wings are also splendid objects for collections in summer 
with a view to next year’s work. 

Collections of skulls of animals are also very useful. No child 
can fully realize the nature of a su¢ure, or the ‘urdinal, ethmoid, 
and sphenotd bones until he has seenthem. Skulls are easily 
procured from the butcher, or those of smaller animals from any 
sportsman. . 

Teeth of animals can be had from the butcher, and human 
teeth from the dentist, and they furnish abundant material for 
lessons on mastication and food of animals. 

Collections to illustrate processes can be carried much further ; 
z.¢., from clay to pottery, ore to steel, caoutchouc to vulcanite, 
sand to glass, gas products, etc., etc., are suggestive. Building 
and ornamental stones. 

City teachers need not go to the country for material. The 
electric lights attract myriads of nocturnal insects and the man 
who cleans the globes will kindly empty them at your feet. Some 
are burnt, but even they furnish legs, wings, heads, eyes, anten- 
nz, etc., that are easily and profitably studied. The feed stores, 
cabinet shops, groceries, fish markets, and hardware stores are 
supplied with raw and manufactured commodities of all parts of 
the world. Cereals, spices, coffees, teas, olives, fruits, woods, 
dyes, drugs, hearts, livers, kidneys, brains, are offered as hints of 
what may be got together, much of it for the asking. 

A list of things actually collected for a school museum, by 
pupils of a city school, in the space of three months . 
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I. GROCERY. Madras cloth 
Mocha, Rio, Java, coffees. Henrietta 
7 Varieties of tea — 
5 grades of sugar ull 
3 4“ “* tobacco Tulle 
Tea, lead Canton flannel 
Olives Shaker ‘“ 
Ginger Common flannel 
A Petes cloth 
= — Broadcloth 
N Rep 
— Poplin 
Cinnamon Brocade 
Alspice Sateen 
Corn Velour 
Hominy Worsted 
Samp Cambric 
Wheat Linen 
Oats Bombazine 
Barley Crape. 
Rye IV. BLACKSMITH. 
Salt. Horse shoe — 
II. CABINET-MAKER. Charcoal nails 
Walnut Coke 
Oak Lehigh coal 
Mahogany Bar iron 
Rosewood Strap irdén 
ra ain Hoop iron. 
White V. HARDWARE MAN, 
Bass Wire nails 
trickery Wrought nails 
Chestnut. a 
III. Dry-Goops. Springs. 


9 silks VI. MILLINER. 
Veinet tuerich tip. 
Plush 
Ribbon VII. Notion. 
Calico Mother of pearl button 
Gingham Ivory buckle 
Marino Brass button 
mere Cologne. 
VIII. ScrENTIFIC, Shark’s teeth 
Sperm whale’s tooth le 
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Hog’s ‘“ 16 specimens in alcohol 
Horse’s ‘ insects 

Human “ 6 varieties of marble 
Aluminium foil 8 - “ fungi 

20 stones 200 plants (herbarium) 


This makes over 400 individual specimens collected without 
interfering with the regular school work. The teacher told some- 
thing concerning each thing brought in if she knew anything 
about it. If not, she said “We must see what we can find out 
about this and by inquiry she was soon able to tell her group of 
interested collectors something about the new donation. 

Can anyone doubt the educational advantage of such a venture ? 


¥ 
The Buttercup. 


(Figure 2.) 
By L. R. HELLER. 


How many of you knowthe name of this plant? ‘ The butter- 
cup.” 


Fig. 1. 





Let us examine it and find eut all we can about it. 

It is an herb, and grows in the grass, like the daisy. It is 
yellow like gold. The flower has five petals. The leaves are 
cut at theedges. There are many stamens also yellow, and many 
pistils, There are a number of separate fruits ina head. Each 
fruit has one seed. We call such a fruit an achenium. The root 
is a number of fine threads coming from a round thing like a 
little potato. There are little hairs on the stem and leaves. 

We have now learned that :— 

1. It isan herb. 


2. It is five-petaled, 
yellow flowers. oy, 
3. It has alternate, 


cut leaves. AN 

4. It has many stam- 
ens and pistils. 

5. It has a head of 
small achenza, 

6. The root is thread- 
like and the lower part 
of the stem is round 
and thick. 

7. The stem and 
leaves are hairy. 


- 
The Sweet- 
Pea. 


(Figure 1.) 
By L. R. HELLER, 


What can you tell me 
about this plant? “ It 
has a flower like the 
bean.” “Itisa vine.” 
“It has a number of 
‘ leaflets * on one stem.” 
“It has ‘tendrils’ to 
help it in climbing.” 

“ The leaves are alter- 
nate.” “ The flower is 
five-parted.” 
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The broad top part is called the banner, The two side parts 
are the wings. “The bottom ones (two that join) are together 
called the keel. There is on the vine a pod, with peas in it. The 
flower smejls very sweet. It is a cousin to the pea and the bean we 
are so fond of; and also to the pretty wistaria that grows in 
our gardens in spring. 

Let us put down all we have learned about it, 

1. It is a vine and climbs by using tendrils. 

2. The leaves are alternate, 

3. The flower has five parts or petals. 

Banner (1 top petal) 
Wings (2 side petals) 
Keel (2 lower petals) 
. Its fruit is a pod containing peas. 
It is fragrant. 
. It is usually pink (sometimes white or purple), 
. It is related to the pea, and the bean and the wistaria. 
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The Mosquito. 
OBSERVATIONS ON ITS METAMORPHOSIS. 
By FRANK O. PAYNE. 

A study of the metamorphosis of any living creature is one of 
the most interesting subjects that can be taken up in the school- 
room, 

Observations on the development of the tadpole, the butterfly, 
and the dragon- fly are especially interesting to children. In fact, 
any easily obtained larva will furnish an endless supply of lessons 
in natural history. ‘ 

Let us study the mosquito. The larve are perhaps the easiest 
to procure. Any barrel or tub of rain water, that has stood a 
few days in the open air during the summer, will be found full of 
the larve. These are commonly known as “ wigglers or 
wrigglers.” 

They are easily caught in the hand and should be placed in a 
fruit jar or candy jar of water, where they may be watched from 
day to day and the record of their development may be made 
accordingly. 

If the tub or barrel whence you obtain the “ wigglers ” be care- 
fully examined, there will be found floating upon its surface little 
boats or masses of eggs (Fig. I.) where they were deposited by the 
parent. It is well to carefully secure some of these. Do not touch 
them but float them into the jar. These eggs when magnified 
appear somewhat like (Fig. Il.) Set the jarin a window where 
the light can shine upon it. Place some fine gauze over the top 
so that the perfect insects may not escape when they are de- 
veloped, ot place a small chip on the surface for the use of the 
full fledged mosquito when he emerges from the water and 
spreads its wet wings preparatory to flight. If so fortunate as to 
get any of the eggs, you will find under a microscope that each 
has a lid on the under side. This lid remains closed until the 
larva is ready to leave the shell; then the lid opens downward 
(Fig 111.) and the larva comes forth and begins life as a 
“ wiggler.” 

Fig. IV. represents the wiggler in the act of breathing. Should 
you watch these queer little creatures you will notice that they go 
wriggling here and there — the water until at last they 
bring up at the surface. Fig. IV. is in that position. They 
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breathe by thrusting the respirat 
V. is the same very much enlarged, R, T. being the respiratory 
tube so often thrust out of the water. A. F. isthe anal fin used 
in propelling the creature through the water. The body is cov- 
ered with minute hairs. The thorax is eight-sided and strangely 
marked. The head nearly spherical surmounted by a pair of an- 
tennz, B. B, It does not require a very high power of the 
microscope to show these organs. 

A careful examination of the water will doubtless show two 
kinds of wrigglers; the kind just described being more active, 
while the other kind are larger-headed and much less given to 
wiggling. These others are the pupe (Fig. VI. @) or second 
stage of life. 

In time also these rise to the surface and after remaining there 
for some time split open on the back and from the shell the 
imago or perfect insect comes forth. (Fig. VI. 4.) 

The sexes differ materially in shape, size, and general appear- 


tube out of the water. Fig. 
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ance. Fig. VII. represents the male; Fig. VIII. the female. 
The males may be always told by their beautiful branching an- 
tennz. They are harmless, having no means of making an incis- 
ion through the skin. Their bodies aremuch more slender and 
their wings are not quite so wide as those of the females. The 
latter are recognized by the fact that they make life in New Jer- 
sey hardly worth living, in the summer, near streams and meadows. 

The head of the female well deserves examination. It requires 
a good glass to show the peculiar suctorial organ with which she 
gives us so much discomfort. 

Her antennz are much less branched than those of the male, 
and instead of a tube, she has six bristles and a sort of brush. 
These are used to effect an entrance through the skin and then 
they are brought together so as to form atube through which the 
rich juice is sucked up. 

These are seen in Fig. 1X. and in Fig X.; they are very much 
magnified. Some one has said that the mosquito first brushes 
the surface with her broom, and then tries to effect an entrance 
with the crow-bar (g) ; should the skin be too tough to yield, she 
has recourse to the Frill (e), the saw and file (/), — the lance (@). 

The antennz of the male are indeed beautiful. They consist 
of chains of balls, clothed with long and very delicate white hairs. 
The lowest ball fits into a socket in the head and thus he can 
turn these beautiful organs in any direction. 

Few people know that this delicate creature is a mosquito. 
— suppose it to be of some allied family. 

After having kept such a jar in the room and having had fre- 
quent observations made upon the contents, question the children 
as to the results of their study. 

Authorities are in doubt whether there is a poison in the bite 
of a mosquito, 

The enemy of this insect is the dragon-fly. The common 
belief among children that this harmless and beautiful insect sews 
up little children’s ears, should be dispelled. The flies 
do an incalculable amount of good. Their larve feed on the 
larve of mosquitoes and when they spread their Beautiful netted 
wings in the sunshine, they are still hunting for this pest, the 
mosquito. 

This is one reason that we never see wigglers in the ponds and 
brooks. Here the dragon-flies’ larve thrive and devour thou- 
sands of other larve. 





Physical Training. II. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST LESSONS. 
By WILL TOWNSEND, 


Aims :—To teach correct breathing— Purity 
Exercise: For chest, lungs, and arms. 


Pupils should be given an opportunity to state what their 
parents have told them with regard to the previous lesson 

What would you think of a person employing men to build him 
a fine house, who would squeeze them into corners and pinch 
them and not give them enough building material? (Laughter.) 

But that is what some of us do, Even here in school we bend 
over and contract our lungs instead of giving them room to take 
in all the building material they require, Show me where your 
lungs are. What kind of material do they use? “Air.” 

Yes, pure, fresh air. If we should remain in a room so tightly 
closed that no air could enter it, what wouldsoonhappen. “ We 
should die.” Can we not live without air? “No, sir.” 

The more pure air we get, the healthier and livelier we shall be. 
In order to get plenty of air we must allow the chest to grow as 
it will. To assist it to grow in size we may have a few exercises 
for practice. 

Rise—Extend arms horizontally in front, tips of fingers touch- 
ing. Reach hands backward as far as you can, stretching muscles 
ot chest and arms. Backward, forward, backward, etc. Can 
you feel your chest muscles move? “ Yes, sir.” What else can 
youfeel? ‘“ My chest swells out.” 

Yes. This exercise will broaden the chest. Now we will 
learn one or two that will heighten the chest. We want to grow 
upward and downward as well as sidewise. 

Stand erect. Bend backward a little, stretching muscles of the 
chest. Upward to position. (Combine with first exercise.) 

Left hand on chest : right hand below it at waist line. Press 
gently with right hand, at the same time try to lift muscles of 
upper chest. (This exercise is to be practiced without aid of 
hands after — have learned to lift chest.) 

Hands together in front, fingers interlocked, and palms pointing 
upward. Fill lungs with air, bringing hands up over head. Hold 
the breath with hands at back of neck. Expel breath, bringing 
joined hands back over head to position. 

Hands together behind, — interlocked, and palms pointing 
upward, Extend joined hands as far backward as possible while 
taking a deep inspiration. Expel breath, hands falling as if life- 
less. 

What kind of air should we breathe? “Pure, fresh air.” 

It is well to be out of doors in the fresh air and sunshine as 
much as youcan. Walking, running, playing, and working out 
of doors will help you to grow strong and healthy. If 1 were 
your age I would fly kites, and play ball and walk to the park, run 
all the errands for mother, and play all kinds of games that would 
expand my lungs. Swimming is a good exercise for the lungs, 
too, if you do not stay in the water a long time. Let us learn the 
movement. 

Palms of hands together in front, fingers pointing inward. 
Throw hands outward and backward as far as youcan. Bring 
hands forward to position lightly. 

Do we require fresh air at night as well as in the day time? 
“Yes, sir.” If our windows are closed at night, will the air be 
fresh? “No, sir. We will wake up with a headache.” 

Yes, we should let in the fresh air in winter as well as in sum- 
mer, although in very cool weather a small opening will be suffi- 
cient. When the air has been inhaled once it is not fit to breathe 
over again. 

Who can tell me what we do with our drinking water when it 
is not clear and pure? ‘‘ We filter ours.” What does filtering do ? 
“It takes the dirt out of it.” 

The air here looks pure, but if a sunbeam should shine into 
_ room we would see what? “ Thousands of littie particles of 

ust.” 

Yes, the air of a house, is usually full of dust and other impuri- 
ties, even though we may not see them. So the air requires filter- 
ing quite as well as the water. How do you suppose we filter the 
air? (No answer.) 

Wedo it without anytrouble at all. We carry our filters in our 
noses, Nice little pockets to carry filters in, aren’t they ? 

If you will look up into your nostrils you will see a number of 
fine hairs. These remove the dust from the air as it passes 
through the nose. If we want pure air, then, should we breathe 
through the nose or the mouth, ? “Through the nose.” 

We should always breathe through the nose, never through the 
mouth. A great many boys and girls get cold and sore throat by 
breathing through the mouth. In winter the air is too cold to be 
brought into* contact with the inside of the throat. (Children 
should also be cautioned about leaning against a cold wall; or 
resting in a draught, icularly when overheated ; or sitting with 


damp feet or with rubbers on, etc.) 
Kate, will you please name one reason.why we should breathe 
through the nose ?” 


“To warm the air.” 
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Patrick, we will ask you to give another reason. “To purify 
the air.” 

If John will kindly open the window so that the air may be 
fresh, we will take an exercise that will help our lungy 

Rise.—Spine and head erect, as we have learned. Expel the 
breath from the lungs. Inhale the air through the nose as I 
raise my hand, Gradualiy let it pass out of the lungs as I lower 
my hand( begin with 5 seconds and lengthen the time each week). 

Now again fill the lungs slowly and when I drop my hand ex- 
pel the breath quickly. You may practice this at home, expelling 
the breath sometimes through the nose, sometimes through the 
mouth; but always taking the air into the lungs through the 
nose. Can you feel your lungs expand way down to your waist ? 

We will test this by lightly clasping the waist, letting the tips of 
the middle fingers just touch each other? Now draw the air into 
the lower = of the lungs. How about your finger tips, Nora ? 
“ They pull apart.” : 

Yes ; the expansion separates the fingers. If it does not, you 
may know that your clothing is too tight. The lungs and chest 
will not grow as they ought if the clothing is too tight. 

Now you may try the same exercise, slowly raising your arms, 
as I do, as you take an inspiration, and lowering arms as you ex- 
pel the breath. ; 

Who can tell me what it is that we take ito our minds 
(tapping forehead)? “ Thoughts.” : 

f we filter the air we breathe and the water we drink, should 
not we filter, or purify, the thoughts before they enter the mind ? 
We wish to build our temple not only strong, but what ? “ Lovely, 
clean, beautiful.” 

Yes; and if ‘we would have it perfectly pure, our thoughts must 
be pure. If our thoughts are not pure we will be sure to show it. 
The manner in which we habitually move and act and walk and 
talk and look indicates whether our thoughts have been noble or 
impure. 


¥ 
Topics in Physiology. 
The Breathing System. 


By E. W. BARRETT, Milford, Mass, 


nostrils, 
passes through | voice-box, 
wind-pipe, 
bronchial tubes, 
| jungs, 
necessary for life, __ 
oxygen - “* combustion, 
small amount, 
nitrogen (great quantity), 
breathe on mirror for moisture, 
breathe into lime water for carbonic acid gas. 


AIR 


two gases 





(number of times per minute, 
through nostrils, 

f chest expands, 
inhaling ribs rise, 


exerts muscles, 
action ¢ 


ribs fall, 
chest decreases, 
no exertion, 





exhaling 


\ 


chest should be strengthened, . 
( deep breathing, oak 
position in standing and sitting, 
exercises / vocal exercises, 
singing, 
[ speaking. 


BREATHING 4 





jogs, 
| observe breathing in < birds, 
L toads (swallows). 
( number (two) 
situation, 
entrance for air, 
cartilage (separates), 
mucous membrane, 
mucous, 
NOSTRILS { hairs, 
dilatable (horse), — 
pig. 
observe shape dog, 
| horse, 


Roman, 
Grecian, 
Acquiline. 


shape of nose in pont 


sense of smell (nerves.) 
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( cartilage, 
seven parts, 
Adam’s apple, 
* | opening (glottis), 
covering (epiglottis), 

{ two sheets of muscle, 
vocal cords | stretched across, 


VoIcE-Box 


(LARYNX) / 


air passes through, 
({ cow, 

dog, 

cat, 


sounds 
lion. 


{ tenor, 
singing — 
| etc, 


| front of neck, 

4y inches long, 

WIND-PIPE { rings of cartilage, 

divides into two parts (bronchi) 


membrane _ 
phlegm, 


one to each lung, 
sub-divide 

tubes and cells, 

rings of cartilage disappear, 
blood-vessels and nerves. 


(TRACHEA) 





THE DIVISIONS 
(BRONCHI) 


[ two, 

connected by wind-pipe, 
position, 
( to heart 
size, blood-vessels 
cone-shaped, 
won right, 


left, 
es soft, 
pink, 
very light, 
crackle at touch, 
filled with air, 
cells 


from heart, 


pleurisy, 
diseases 
consumption, 





thin walls, 
interpassage of gases, 
| covering (pleura). 


f carbonic acid gas thrown off, 
wastes carried off, 
USEs { heat furnished, 
| power of speech, 
sense of smell. 
f school-room, 
pure air in 
sleeping-room, 
avoid draughts, 
develop chest by exercises, 
study at desk without compressing chest, 
evils of tight-dressing, 
CARE j evils of school-room marching, 
deep inspirations and vocal gymnastics, 
injurious effects of cigarettes on throat, 
effects of alcohol, ( singing, 


| reading, 
| running, 
| sleeping. 

Birds fill bones as well as lungs with air. Why? Frogs and 
toads swallow air ; fishes breathe water mixed with air through 
gills; insects breathe through air tubes along the sides. 

Can a horse breathe through his mouth? Canacow? What 
happens to a horse’s nostrils when he is frightened or excited? 
What does the dog do in warm weather while running ? 

What does air do to the blood? Does it come in contact with 
the blood? What does it take from the blood ? What does it 
give ~~ the blood? Can fire burn where oxygen does not 
exist ? 

No subject in physiology is more important than that relating 
to the care of the lungs. Pure air at all times and strength of 
chest and lungs are the safe-guards against the diseases that 
affect these parts. Vitiated school-room air, containing germs 
of disease, enters the delicate lung tissue, poisoning it and pre- 
paring the way for forms of pulmonary decay. Huddling the lit- 
tle children together in crowded school-rooms, weakening and 
crippling them for life’s duties, has been well-styled the “ modern 
slaughter of the innocents.” Fresh air in abundance should be 
admitted, 

Something may be done by every teacher for the child's physi- 
cal development. To do this it is not necessary to master any 
of the elaborate systems of gymnastics now in vogue. A few 





| breathe through nostrils when - 


well-adapted movements for the chest, deep inspirations, and 
correct positions, may accomplish mych, 
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Abuses and Uses of Call-Bells. 


Abuses.—Is there anything so harrowing to a child's nerves as 
the sudden, or repeated ringing of a nickel-plated call-bell, such 
as stands on the desks of most of our public school teachers? 
Teachers often say that it saves their throats. Probably it does, 
if they are obli to give forth such metallic tones whenever 
a esire to give a new order to cheir classes. 

here are two kinds of pupils in every school—those who are 
attentive and those who are not. It is for the latter class that call- 
bells are used. But why oppress the alert, sensitive children by 
their use ? 

Some teachers have said that when their pencil taps and a 
moderate tone of voice are not sufficient to gain for them atten- 
tion, then they think there is something radically wrong in their 
discipline and they proceed to give lessons in prompt obedience. 
One teacher who rarely keeps children after hours, said to me re- 
cently: ‘ When I have to use the bell to gain order, I shall keep 
rad children until four o’clock and give them a little military 

rill.” 

Uses.—When out in the country with a class it is often neces- 
_ upon arriving at an advantageous point of view to use the 
call-bell to summon the children to come together. Also it is 

uite useful in the play-room at recess as it can be heard above 
the din there. 

Why not tuck the hateful little noise-creating bell away in some 
corner to be taken out only on occasions of trips to the country ? 
Try instead a soft tone of voice, a decided tap of pencil and com- 
pel the children to obey the more delicate signals. A noisy 
teacher makes noisy pupils whereas a quiet teacher can, if she 
understands her pupils, make her school perfection as to order by 
her own example. W. E. SHEADS. 


[The proper use of the call-bell in the class-room is to give signals for 
changes of occupation, etc. The time tor a recreation having expired, a 
quick tap of the bell may say to the pupils, ‘‘Get ready for singing,” 
“Prepare for di ” or any other customary order, thus ‘‘ saving the 
teacher’s breath” and relieving the monotony of ‘tone voice.” The bell 
should be ta softly, and every tap should have a distinct meaning. 
Used in an o1 manner, the call-bell helps to secure precision in the 
children’s movements, We join with our contributor in condemning its 
noisy and indiscriminate use.] 


» 


School Incentives. V. 


A TEACHER'S MISTAKE. 
By HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICK. 


The following is an incident from life. The case cited is in 
some respects exceptional, but remains suggestive. 

The school, a private one, was made up of young girls, ran- 
ging in age from ten to seventeen years. There was a large class 
in arithmetic which included most of the older, as well as two or 
three of the brightest among the younger pupils. 

The teacher of English branches—herself largely self-taught— 
had a desire to prove for her own satisfaction, how far each one of 
these girls could and would help herself in the pursuit of an edu- 
cation ; accordingly she proposed to this class, that they each one 
undertake to solve a problem, several pages in advance of any 
work they had yet done, entirely alone, and, a no knowl- 
edge of the proper rule, to find out for themselves how to take 
hold of the work. The girls were not reguired to undertake this 
problem, but to all who should succeed in this effort, a prize was 
promised. A large proportion of the class readily agreed to this 
proposal; a few refused to try; and of those who started in the 
race, all except four dropped out the second day, choosing to give 
the time thus ga‘ned to idly watching the workers. Permission 
was given, as this teacher trusted her girls, to work out the 
problem at home, if preferred. This opened a door of tempta- 
tion. The day came for the work to be presented, and prizes 
bestowed. Only two of the four papers laid upon the teacher's 
desk contained the correct solution, and one of these was in pen- 
cil, and without any apparent regard to any Anown rude, yet per- 
fectly clear. The other was a model of neatness in execution ; 
delicate work had been done, according to rule, in ink, and the 
same result obtained. Two prizes had apparently been honestly 
won and were given. 

A select school for boys was taught in the same town, and, a 
younger brother of one of the successful aspirants was a pupil in 
this school. Ere long it began to be v y whispered that this 
unnatural brother had revealed the fact that he had obtained the 
correct solution of the problem from his obliging teacher (who 
had asked no troublesome questions), for his sister’s use. About 
the same time the sister failed to appear in her class, and upon 
inquiry it was ascertained that she was ill of a fever which 
seemed to threaten her reason, if not her life. During this seri- 
ious, though not fatal illness, the truth came out, and the teach- 
er’s heart was not only gri over the fall of one of her most 
trusted pupils, but there was left with her a remorseful feeling for 
having placed a temptation in the way of the weak. 





THE 
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The Days of the Week. 


By GRACE YorK, Lowell, Mass. 
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(An exercise for seven little girls.) 


All.— See together, hand in hand, 
Seven little ones we stand. 
Time, who makes the moments fly, 
Dropped us, as he hurried by. 


And for aye we must remain, 
Each a part of that great chain 
With its golden links, we see 
Reaching to Eternity. 


So, around the year, we go, 
Never fast and never slow ; 
Each with sure and steady pace, 
In her own appointed place. 


Sunday.—Straight and prim, of none afraid, 
First, I come, a tiny maid, 
White hands folded on my breast, 
Trying hard to do my best. 


Eyes uplifted aye in prayer, 
Sunday, is the name I bear. 
Proof against all pain and loss, 
See ! my symbol is a cross, 
(Hold up card with cross.) 


Monday. Rush and hurry, noise and clatter, 
Maids and mistress scold and chatter, 
Lowering skies and winds perverse, 
These the tales that / rehearse. 


These the sad sights in my way, 
For Il’. Monday—washing-day, 
Day to wash, to rinse and rub, 


And for emblem, I’ve a tub. (Card with tub.) 


Tuesday.—Now the clothes I iron and press, 
Apron, kerchief, shirt, and dress; 
Every wrinkle smooth with care, 
Let them hang awhile and air. 


Fold them then and put away, 

Tuesday, e'er brings zroning-day, 

And my badge,—you understand 

Is this zyon withinmy hand. (Card with flatiron.) 


Wednesday.—Each day brings its work, ’tis said, 
So, with thimble, needle, thread, 
Every rent and every tear, 
I must mend and darn with care. 


Wednesday—thus I come to you, 

Mending is the work / do, 

And these sczssors bright of mine, 

I will bring you for asign. (Card with scissors.) 


Thursday.—Busy housewives there's one day 
"Mong the seven that come your way. 
When with Monday’s cares behind 
Restful hours you hope to find. 


Play with work should mingle too, 
So,—fair Thursday meets your view, 
On this card now graved in gold 
For crest, a 00k you may behold. 
(Card with book.) 


¥riday.—Dame Arachne, careful spinner, 
Knows for her, I mean no dinner, 
With one sweep her work is gone, 
"Mong the ruins now forlorn. 


See her mourn in spider-way, 
Friday—brings you sweeping day, 
Then I sweep and dust each room, 
And for badge I bring a broom. 
(Card with broom.) 


Saturday.—Last oné, I, of all the seven, 
That time hath to mortals given, 
Mixing-bowl and spoon in hand, 
Gently stirring—here I stand. 


So I knead and stir away, 
For Saturday brings baking-day ; 
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Hedged around with many a tin, 
And for sign—a rolling-pin. 
(Card with rolling-pin.) 


Aill.—So with work that’s never done, 
We must follow one by one; 
In the great sun’s shining track, 
And not one day e’er comes back. 


Use us wisely then, and well ; 
Let the tale that each must tell, 
When life’s race at last is run, 
Be of duties bravely done. 


¥ 
Why People Fail. 


A DECLAMATION. 

One thing that helps people to fail is the lack of interest in 
their present work. Boys that cannot be induced to take interest 
in their work now are in a fair way to be first-class failures here- 
after. Boys that study now just because they are in school, and 
it is required of them, and do none at home are candidates for the 
subordinate positions of life in the near future. Boys who come 
to school just to “‘have a good time,” and are so lazy as posi- 
tively to beat the pigs in the pen will be forced to realize some 
day that it is best to prepare for war in time of peace. ; 

Lots of smart people make failures just because they lack in 
snap ; their ideas are good, and they start off well, but they have 
no snap, and their plans hang fire. People of this kind are thick 
around our towns. 

The race is not always to the swift nor the battle to the strong, 
but to the man that has enough push to get some where and 
when he gets thereto do something that will not be a failure. 
Of all classes of persons who are sure to fail you can guarantee 
the man who is “ born tired,” every time. 


» 
The Buttercup. 


(Child should hold a buttercup daintily in the fingers of the left hand and 
poke curiously among the parts of the flower as he recites.) 


Buttercup ! Buttercup ! 

Hold your shiny clusters up! 

In each little house of gold, 
What is it that I behold ? 

Many soldiers straight and slim, 
Golden-helmeted and prim ; 

All day long so still they stand, 
Never turning head or hand. 


No one guesses where they stray 
In the moonlight nights of May. 
When the fairies are abroad 
These small men keep watch and ward. 
Round the fairy ring they pace 
All night long, to guard the place ; 
But when morning comes again, 
Back are all the little men. 
—St. Nicholas. 
¥* 


The Seven Stages, 


Only a baby 

Kissed and caressed, 

Gently held to a mother’s breast. 
Only a child, 

Toddling alone, 

Bright’ning now its happy home 
Only a boy, 

Trudging to school, 

Governed now by a sterner rule. 
Only a youth, 

Living in dreams ; 

Full of promise life now seems. 


Only a man, 

Battling with life, 

Shared in now by a loving wife. 
Only a father, 

Burdened with care, 

Silver threads in dark-brown hair. 
Only a graybeard, 

Toddling again, 

Growing old and full of pain. 
Only a mound, 

O’ergrown with grass, 

Dreams unrealized—rest at last. 

— Boston Traveler. 
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Fairies’ Work. 


By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE, Boston, Mass. 





From the twilight shadows 





love the cheerful summer time, With all 
love the glad, the 


its buds and flowers; 
— sun, That gives us light and heat; 


oom To the waking dawn, 
In the open meadows, 


On the grassy lawn, 










































is a lov-ing God who made These pleas-ant things for me; Busy every fairy, 
a a = °. Busy every sprite, 
—_#@__@ = e —E- £ Never faint nor weary 
= t t —s : H All the moonlit night. 
A a inediie 
cre Y ”) "] in 





Stringing dewdrops pearly 
On the spider’s thread, 





Waking violets early 
In their lowly bed ; 

















Its ten- der grass so 
I love the 
Who gave me 


Tops 


reen and smooth,Its cool re - fresh - ing showers; 
gh y of dew, That glis-ten neath my feet; 
ife, and health, and strength, And eyes that I 


Turning round the daisy 
The rising sun to face; 

Telling ants, “‘ The lazy 
Never won the race. 





might see; 























All the daytime lurking 
In the deepest dell, 
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Miracles ye’re working, 
Mischief, too, as well ; 
Getting in a tangle 





Sst 


Tufts of maiden-hair; 
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love to hear the 


I 
I love to lin - ger ‘mid the bum Of 





lit - tle birds That car-ol ‘mid the trees, 
ev-er bu- sy 
May I not make Sun ‘roundme glad, As do the birds and flowers? 


Ringing to a jangle 
Blue-bells nodding there. 
This cold winter morning 


Fairy hands I trace 
Window panes adorning 


bees; 








a i] 
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With a filmy lace; 
Pattern of your choosing 
Gave the lady fern, 
Rainbow stuff - using 
Was spun from water urn. 











I love the ‘gen - tle murm'ring stream, I 
How ma-ny, ma-ny won-ders rate, My hap- 
Yes, if I dai- ly 











y fan-cy sees. 
do my best, Im- prov-ing all the hours. 


» 
Ligbts Out. 


By SuSIE M. BEsT, Cincinnati, O. 


love the eve-ning breeze. 





we ez 














(A Soldier's Burial.) 
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From Best Primary Sonos, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 











“ Lights out "—th® last tattoo is told, 

“ Lights out "—the fires of life are cold 
And darkness covers all. 

Now for the bivouac of the dead 

Where never martial law is read, 





The Puzzled Bird-Beast. 


(Recitation for a boy.) 


I've a hole in the eaves of the house, 
And I lie there and play mouse. 
Till the day is almost gone ; 
And then I slip out and fly, — 
A bird in the evening sky, 
And creep in my hole at dawn. 


Because my feathers are fur, 
And my wings are of “gossamer,” 
And I cannot twitter a note, 
Some think it is quite absurd 
That I should pass for a bird, 
No matter how well I float! 


The boy shouts : 
Ho, bat, come under my hat!” 
He tosses it up and I come; 
Then he bangs me with a pole. 
And I wish I was back in my hole, 
And that boys were blind and dumb ! 


“ Here’s a bat! 


Then Puss comes out of the house, 

“Ho-ho”! she says; “it's a mouse!” 
And I show her my teeth so nice, 

She stops, she spits, she stares, 

You could half believe she swears, 
“Oh, my! I’m shy of such mice!” 


Ah! What is the use of my wings? 
The birds disown such things. 

“No feathers? Oh, what a sham!” 
And where is the use of my fur ? 
The mice will never concur. 

Oh, I wish I knew what I am! 


—Selected. 


Nor stirring battle-call ! 


“ Lights out "—no more the cry “ To Arms!” 
No more red-handed war’s alarms, 
No more the bugle-blast ! 
Now for the narrow coffin tent, 
Unpierced by shot, by shell unrent, 
All dangers done at last! 


“ Lights out ”—the hour has come for peace, 
The hour has come for strife to cease, 
The hour has come for rest. 
Now for the soldier’s last reward, 
An honored grave in his country’s sward, 
Her flag upon his breast ! 


» 


To Draw, or Not to Draw. 
By WILLIAM H. BRASHEAR. 


“ What is it, father, ails yon man, 
Pacing before his door? 

Has he some dear relation lost 
Which thus he does deplore ? ” 

“ Not that, not that, my son.” 


“ Then can it be that he is mad, 
That thus he walks and moans— 
Walks back and forth before his door 
Till worn he leaves the stones? ” 
“Not that, not that, my son.” 


“ Then is he doomed, alas, to die; 
And maddened with despair, 

Thus back and forth he walks and prays 
For strength his fate to bear?” 


“Not that, not that, - son, my son, 
Does yon poor wretch deplore— 
He has a tooth he must have drawn, 

Or let it ache some more!” 
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Editorial Notes. 


Dr, E. E. White's article on “Fear as a School Incentive,” 
which appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of April 1, has been 
greatly appreciated by all who read it. Several editors of educa- 
tional journals evidently thought it too good a thing to withhold 
from their readers and reprinted it. They are welcome to copy 
from THE JOURNAL whatever pleases them, under condition that 
they give proper credit. The articles that appear in our columns 
are copyrighted and our property. The Educational News and 
The Virginia School Journal have copied Dr. White's article 
without credit. School Education and the Ohio Educational 
Monthly credit the article to Educational News, We trust that 
these papers will hasten to correct their mistake. 








The normal training school of Hillsboro county, is something 
to be imitated in every Northern state. County Superintendent 
Buchholz makes it areal normal training school. The lectures by 
Prof, McCullough, MacPherson, B. C. Graham, State Supt. 
Sheats gave great satisfaction ; they lifted the school out of that 
dead level to which the institute has fallen in most places. 
They aresolving in Florida that great question, ‘‘ What shall 
be done for the non-professional teacher?” Once they were let 
alone. Now it is considered criminal to the children to let them 
alone. Prof. Graham is one of a class found in small number in 
every state who have given years of study to the subject of educa- 
tion ; he is able to be of the greatest value in raining teachers— 
not in mere talking to them. 





Prof. Maltby, principal of the Slippery Rock State normal school, 
of Pennsylvania, nearly lost his life in the floods at Cochranton, 
Crawford County, Pa. His carriage was carried down the Ven- 
ango river. The occupants were rescued after some strong swim- 
ming, clinging to logs and trees. ‘When a man catches hold of your 
coat, swimming is a difficult matter,” he writes. We should say 
so: he is to be congratulated on his narrow escape. The world 
needs him yet. 





The educational work in Mississippi goes right on without in- 
terruption, in spite of the warm weather. In June, asummer nor- 
mal was held at Lake. July 7, Supt. J. R. Preston will conduct a 
school for the training of institute conductors at Oxford. This 
will be followed by a month’s normal course at Lake. They will 
also have a summer school for colored teachers at Tougaloo, be- 
ginning about August 20 and continuing one month. The one 
opened at Holly Springs is just coming to an end. 





Pennsylvania has passed alaw which declares that the state 
superintendent of instruction may grant permanent state teachers’ 
certificates to graduates of recognized literary and scientific col- 
leges. 

The Telegram of Reading, Pa., writes : 

‘* There is one other statute needed still more. It is an act ps ee § all 
laws which compel the frequent examination and re-examination of teachers 
for certificates, A teacher who is engaged constantly in his profession has 
no more need for continually renewed certificates than a lawyer or doctor 
has for a yearly diploma with the attendant torture of answering questions. 
‘There is no more reason for the constant re-examination of the teacher than 
for that of the lawyer and doctor.” 





Every one interested in the work of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is strongly urged to attend the Chicago meeting to be 
held in the Art palace, inning July 13, which promises 
to - _ largest and most far-reaching in its influence of any 
yet held. 





The number of deaf in the world to-day is estimated at about 
1,200,000, and of these about 63 per cent. are born deaf, the rest 
losing their hearing from various causes. There are in all only 
about 400 institutions for their education, with an aggregate atten- 
dance of 27,000. 





The University of Chicago, in view ef the abuses connected 
with the conferring of honorary degrees, has cut entirely loose 
from the practice and will hereafter grant the time-honored D. D. 
and LL. D, only upon the fulfilment of definitely prescribed con- 
ditions. 





The National Conservatory of Music of America has decided 
to add a branch department for the instruction of colored stu- 
dents in music, vocal and instrumental. 





For the first time in the history of the University of Virginia, 
a certificate of attainment qualifying for graduation in the school 
of pure mathematics has given to a woman, Miss Caroline Preston 
Davis. 

The school committee of Malden, Mass., granted to the teachers 
an increase of their salaries, and the maximum pay is now $600. 
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THE WORK OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 


has been assigned space in the Children’s building. The exhibit 
is full of unique features that will be of interest to others besides 
teachers. For instance, the bright faced children who make up 
Miss Huntington’s kitchen-garden classes are from the primary 
department of the Cook County normal school. And they 
should be regarded as no inconsiderable part of the school ex- 
hibit. In the various collections of work shown in the Liberal 
Arts gallery and elsewhere, children are represented more or less, 
in a proportion that cannot be well determined by the observer. 
But here are the children themselves with their bearing, facial ex- 
pression, and individuality speaking (in language not to be mis- 
understood) well or ill for the school whose product they are. 
This study may be pursued further in the sloyd room and the 
clay modeling classes, for these, too, conducted by teachers 
strange totheir pupils, are supplied with children from the school. 

The exhibit of work, arranged principally in the assembly 
hall of the Childre.’s building, will share the interest of all 
comefs, teachers or laymen. The system of relief-map drawing 
or “ chalk modeling” has attained its present excellence under 
the direction of Miss Heffron. The large wall-maps, shown in 
profusion from the hands of many students under this system, 
are simply beyond comparison in the line of school work. Equally 
gratifying results are shown in the children’s structural relief 

awing. 

In close connection with these reliefs as a phase of modernized 
geography come the pictorial embellishments of the pupil’s work 
in history, literature, and geography. In these the children have 
taken their themes from wood-cuts and engravings and translated 
them into color. It has been possible to accomplish the results 
shown by using the brush, as a tool of expression, from the earli- 
est years of the child’s school life. The earlier stages of this form 
of expression are shown in great abundance in the work of the 
primary grades. 

Perhaps, to those casually interested, the most striking char- 
acteristic of this feature will be the depth of feeling and the un- 
trammeled freedom of treatment in the work. _ It is the product 
of that sort of teaching which infiuences the child to express him- 
self ingeniously, under the impulse of his own enthusiasm. 

In this exhibit one may search in vain for the usual columns of 
written spelling, for dictation exercises, for grammatical diagram- 
ming and for question-and-answer text-book work. But in the 
resulting power which such exercises pro to bestow, the 
language work here shown is not disappointing. In this connec- 
tion, two facts are obviously shown: That the work is the ex- 
pression of the child; that he is an advanced master of his 
technique. 

It is the expression of a school whose motto is, “ All for each 
and each for all ;” whose stable discipline is the impulse of ethi- 
cally directed thought. 

For the pedagogical student, pressing within the limits of 
casuai interest, the keynote of the whole is the recurringly new 
theme of 
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CONCENTRATION. 


This doctrine has had its exponents in more than one pedago- 
gical era; a great mass of them, groping singly in the vague be- 
ginnings of its philosophy, alike unaware of its scope and of 
kindred purpose, among their fellow workers. They have been 
the progressive teachers of their generations. Few of them have 
become known to fame, but the crest of the movement is rapidly 
rearing itself as a common monument to them all. 

Concentration and isolation are arranged against each other in 
the primal forces of creation. They clothe themselves in the garb 
of altruism vs. selfishness. Concentration is but another name 
for the law that organizes all nature. It is the vitality of every 
organism. 

Because the law cf the universe must be the law of its every 
member, concentration must be the central theme of a real edu- 
cation. A man approaches a total education in the proportion 
that he attains a conscious oneness with the total universe. The 
proportion diminishes nage: | as he is hedged around with con- 
ventionalities and negations and dead forms. 

Various schools have their rise and fall with their watchword 
“concentration.” One says, language is the center ; we will adjust 
all subjects to language. Another, science is the true center ; let 
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us attach the radial lines of science. The Humanist says, ethics 
must be central ; let all thought subserve ethics. 

But the universe disavows the idea center. There is nocenter. 
Yet, every point is central. Every individual is the axis on 
which the All rotates. Then the only logical center of a system 
of education can be the child, with his universal environment im- 
pinging in equipoise. All environment appealing to him, it is de- 
ae in t oy se process of growth, ther all modes of ex- 
pression be placed under his mastery. 

The philosophy of Friedrich Herbart is best known as the ex- 

of concentration. August Herman Franke is historical in 
Its practice. The work of the Cook County normal school is an 
assurance that practice and theory in this direction need no 
longer be divorced. 

The system in this institution has been growing for something 
over ten years under the leadership of Francis W. Parker. In the 
face of political intrigue as subtle and formidable as any that ever 
stifles the public school, this man has breasted his way through, 
holding his cherished ideal aloft out of harm’s way, a beacon 
watched by the teachers of American and Europe. He has been 
helped by the earnest co-operation of the former county superin- 
tendent, Albert G. Lane, and the aggressive support of the latter’s 
successor, Supt. Orville T. Bright. 

The concentration idea presupposes the study by the child of 
all subjects. Thus we have the spectacle of first-year children 
systematically pursuing original research in botany, zoology, min- 
eralogy, physics, geography, meteorology, anthropology, biology, 
chemistry, history, and literature, including mythology. Of course 
they study after the manner of their years. Plant study is not 
presented to them as that isolated subyect known in the high 
school as botany, but simply as a phase of their immediate sur- 
roundings, So with the others.* No words are introduced 
merely to increase the child’s vocabulary and on the other hand 
none are withheld at the point where they become needful to his 
best expression. ° 

These studies supply the basis for language work. The child 
observes and then expresses—that which zs his. The skill of 
the teacher is brought into play in securing proper language 
forms, 

The form of this expression is varied according to its peculiar 
possibilities. Thus, some matter forms can be better described 
in water color paints than in clay, Others may indicate black- 
board drawing as their best adapted expression. Language, oral 
and written, is used in all cases. The proposition is that the 
child’s pen may of right become as facile as his tongue where all 
possible obstacles are removed. 

Throughout his science work he classifies and generalizes. For 
instance, he studies the rat, the beaver, and squirrel in a sequence, 
and comes to recognize the existence of a class of animals which 
he knows as gnawers. 

The plant study, involving functions of roots and soil, leads 
directly into geography ; and meteorology, in which he studies the 
daily phenomena of rain, snow, frost, temperature, etc., appeals 
to geography from another side. Geography itself very shortly 
becomes a necessary basis of history. The Eskimos are studied 
as apeople. Their geographical surroundings are investigated. 
The home life is made real to the child. The folk lore stories 
are told and here literature enters the circle. Throughout, the 
modes of expression are active. The children talk and write of 
the Eskimo. They mold his zg/oo from clay. On the blackboard 
they draw the same, and the dogs and the yack, the Eskimo 
boat. The Eskimo becomes a topic of absorbing interest, as 
completely divested of suggestions of formal erudition as an 
Arabian Nights tale. But at the same time the child has 
launched out into the concentration of study through this one 
topic. He is constantly receiving through it, exercises in al! 
modes of expression. 

The science work, under Mr. Jackman’s supervision, is taught 
by each grade teacher. The sofscs for = are the same or 
nearly the same, throughout the grades. The degree of study 
varies with the grade, the subject matter -being so presented as 
to require the best action of the individual's power. The shop 
work is made auxiliary to the science, The pupils make 
the apparatus used in much of their study. The sloyd course is 
being gradually modified toward this end. 

A topic in history is introduced by a geography lesson on the 
locality. Thus, in the story of Bucker Hill, a topographical study 
is made of Boston harbor, Charleston peninsula and vicinity, to 
afford the pupil a field for the panoramic action which follows. 
The literature everywhere erters history. When the battle of 
Lexington is being studied, “‘ Paul Revere’s Ride” may be a —_ 
in literature. phy is everywhere the basis of history and lit- 
erature is its auxiliary. Science introduces itself from the geo- 
graphical side and in the economic events of history. All the 
operations in number work are found in the problems of geo- 
graphy and science. Science alone involves arithmetic without 
limit. All the forms of language are in constant use in all the 
work, 


The bound work is shown in two series. In one, volumes 





*Certain work in these lines is begun in the kindergarten, 
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, litera- 

ment adds to these su ject hol pedagogics d ‘ney 
; S, psyc A , and hist 

of education, The second series pre of volumes less in bulk, 

each being the work of a single pupil, even to the covers, 





are made up from the writings of al! the pupils, in hist 
ture, and arithmetic. The norm. 


It has been previously noted that there are com 
putty maps on exhibition anywhere. The Cook ty normal 
school shows but two. are maps of North and South 
America, high class work from the normal department. 

1 prominence to have been given to the primary 
work. Indeed it is in this de that the recent years have 
wrought the = change, here as elsewhere. Strong effort 
has been put forth in more than one section to prove the self-evi- 
dent proposition that séz// and Anowledge are essentials of the 
primary teacher. It has been a widespread custom, and this in 
recent years, too, to put those least qualified to teach in the 
lowest grade ; this station being then considered light alike in its 
tasks and its responsibilities. Opinion is swinging now to the 
opposite view. But the question logically following of adequate 
salaries for primary teachers is approach reluctantly. 

Photographs are an important feature of this exhibit. They are 
arranged in sequences, showing classes at work. Among the sub- 
jects clearly illustrated in this way are field lessons in geography 
various lessons in the botanical garden, planting, weeding, etc.; 
class-room geography, map drawing (black ), map molding 
(sand) ; laboratory work by classes from the first grade up; 
language work based on the foregoing; gymnastic classes and 
the gymnasium ; sloyd classes and the sloyd room. The course 
in wood and cardboard sloyd is shown by mounted models, with 
an exhibit of pupils’ work in connection. 

Languge is first taught from the blackboard. The child’s ex- 
pression is elicited in good English, based upon the ostensible sub- 
ject in hand, for instance, Science: The Souirrel The teacher 
writes the various statements elicited on the board and then, in 
calling for their reproduction, rubs them out after allowing the 
child time only for a swift, comprehensive glanée. This is a fea- 
ture of the reading lesson that is worthy of the closest attention. 
It has been b po recently the plan to present the written form to 
the child and allow him to slowly reproduce, line for line, on his 
paper. This, instead of being written language was really a sort 
of symbolic drawing. The details of the sentence construction 
were minutely studied at the expense of the whole, and the un- 
conscious association with the intrinsic thought was greatly 
retarded, In the later method the child takes in the whole sen- 
tence at a flash—and then reproduces it, 

Finally, as an effective key to the whole comes the concentra- 
tion chart. Ths photograph of a pretty baby face furnishes the 
center, the child. Around it, in concentric circles, are grouped 
the > aus of child growth and the processes effecting this 
growth. 


ratively few 


WALTER J. KENYON. 
» 


Boston, Lowell, Cambridge, Lawrence, Springfield, New Bed- 
ford, Somerville, Newton, Malden, Waltham, Quincy, and Med- 
ford, all in Massachusetts, and New Haven and Waterbury, 
Conn , are some of the New England towns that employ instruc- 
tors in sewing. Providence and Newport, R. I., and Concord, 
N. H.; Boston and Worcester, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn., provide 
instruction in cooking. 





The public schools of several cities in lowa have women for 
principals. A number of counties have elected women as school 
superintendents. The proportion of female teachers is constantly 
increasing. At present an effort is made to secure the nomina- 
tion of Miss Alice L. Heald for the office of state superintend- 
ent. Miss Heald has been for a number of years a successful 
county superintendent, and last year was appointed a member of 
the state — of education, 





The University of Michigan has had a very prosperous year ; 
749 graduates received their diplomas. The ‘largest c was 
that of the law department numbering 350; next in number was 
the literary class, with 260 graduates. 


» 


A Bad Spell. 


lf an S and an I and an O and a U 
With an X at the end, spell Su ; 
And an E and a Y and E spell I, 
Pray what 1s a speller to do? 
Then, if also an S and an I andaG 
And an H E D spell cide, 
There's nothing much left for a speller to do 
But to go and commit siouxeyesighed. 
—Pearson's Weekly. 
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The legislature of Tennessee has taxed all the private schools 
n the state excepting those which are purely sectarian. A num- 
ber of excellent private schools which have only barely been able 
to maintain themselves, must close in consequence. The charge 
for tuition is ane monger J high now and cannot be raised. e 
Clara Conway institute of Memphis, which is considered an ex- 
cellent fitting school for girls in the South, and which has been 
looked upon as a possible future Mount Holyoke will be removed 
from the state. Tennessee ought to r the obnoxious law 
as speedily as possible. As the Knoxville 7rzbune says: “ Ten- 
nessee is not so well supplied with good schools, or so well ad- 
vanced in education that it can afford to tax educational institu- 
tions for the privilege of existing.” 





The annual report of the Connecticut state board of education 
is a clear and true statement of the condition of the schools of 
the commonwealth. There is no attempt to be lavish in praise of 
the good schools, as is usually the case in reports of this kind, 
nor are the faults and shortcomings of those who did not reach 
the standard concealed. The board calls particular attention to 
the last named class in order to stimulate the teachers of the 
state to attain still better average results. 





Those who were “shown up” this year by Secretary Hines 
took their medicine gracefully. That is as it should be. There 
is hope that things will look brighter next year. The New Haven 
Palladium appreciates the justness of the board's criticism of 
the schools of that city, and comments upon it in the right spirit. 
It writes : 

** These disclosures are so bad that if it were not for the high character of 
the board of education there would be a strong disposition to "distrust and 
resent them. But a board of which Protessor William G. Sumner is an 
active member, and Charles D, Hine is ae to say nothing of the rest 
of the gentlemen composing it, must have weight in this community, The 
deficiencies exist, and the only thing to do is to remedy them. This ought 
to be set about at once,” 

‘* There should be no more thought of employing a public school teacher 
who does not know how to give instruction, than there is of employing a 
musician whose musical education is limited to the hearing of a street band.” 
—Sec’y Charles D. Hine, 





The preliminary program of the International Congress ofEdu- 
cation of the World’s Columbian exposition, at Chicago, July 25-28, 
will be under charge of the National Educational Association. 


DEPARTMENTS AND THEIR PRESIDENTS. 


Higher Education, . ° Dr. D. C. Gilman. 
Secondary Education, . , . Dr. J. C. Mackenzie. 
Elementary Education, . 2 : Gen. John Eaton. 
School Supervision, ° ° Hon. A. S. Draper. 
Art Instruction, _ ‘ Prof. Halsey C. Ives, 


Gen Francis A. Walker. 
Prof. J. D. Runkle. 


Technological Instruction, . 

Industrial and Manual Instruction, . 
Rational Psychology in Education, Rev. James McCosh. 
Experimental Psychology in Education, Dr. G, Stanley Hall. 
Professional Training of Teachers, i . Dr. E. A. Sheldon, 
Kindergarten Instruction, ; Mrs. A. M. Hughes, 
Educational Publications, , ; . Dr. Henry Barnard. 

In each of these twelve departments subjects are proposed for 
papers and discussions and are published in a program to be had 
of Supt. Greenwood, Room 72, City Hall, Chicago. All meet- 
ings will be held in the Memorial Art Palace, Michigan Ave. 
Foot of Adams Street. 

I can’t do without THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Looking over 
old files to-day I realize more than ever what a treasury they 
make, and only wish the files were complete. 

C. L. THoMas, 
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Meetings of Educational Associations. 


JuLy 4.—Colored Teachers’ Assoriation at Frankfort, Ky. 
_ JULY §~-7.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association meets at Hunt- 


in, . 
ULY 10.—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, convenes at Louisville. 
Pres Wm. H. Bartholomew, Louisville ; Sec. R. H. Carothers, Louisville. 
JULY 11-12-13.—Southern Educational Association. Louisville, Ky. 
JULY 13.—American Library Association meets in the Art Palace, Chicago, 
Til 


JuLy 25-26-27.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, will meet at 
rg. Pres., Dr. S. Lander, Williamston; Sec., Prof. Dick, 


nion. 
JULY 25-28.—Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 
DECEMBER.—The State Teachers’ Association will convene at 


Portland. Pres., E. B. McElroy, Salem, Oregon. 

Dec, 27.—The South Dakota State Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Parker, S. D. Pres., C, M. Young, Vermillion, S, D. ; Sec., Edwin Dukes, 
Parker, S. D. 

Dec.—The Wyoming State Teachers’ Association will convene at Raw- 
lins, S.D. Pres., A. A. Johnson, Laramie, Wyo. ; Sec., J. O. Churchin, 
Cheyenne, Wyo, 

JUNE 29-July 3—The S. E. A of North Carolina, meets at Moorehead 
city. Pres. J. J. Blair, Winston ; Sec. E. G. Harrell, Raleigh. 

JUNE 27-30.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association will be held at Morril- 
ton. Pres. A. E. Lee, Russellville, Ark. ; Sec. H. A. Nickell, Ozark, Ark. 

JUNE 28-30.—Brunswick Provincial Teachers’ Institute will be held at 
Fredericton, N. B. Pres. Dr. J. R. Tuch, Fredericton, N. B. ; Sec. Jas. M. 
Palmer, Fredericton, N. B., Can. 

JUNE 30.— Georgia State Teachers’ Association will be held at Gainsville 
Pres. E. B. Smith, Le Grange, Ga.; Sec. J. W. Frederick, Marshallville 
Ga. 

Dec. 26-28.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Butte City. 


Summer Schools. 


Cook Co. (Il) Summer Normal School, Englewood, Ill. July 10, 28, 
Col. Francis W. Parker, principal. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 10, W. A. Mowry, president, 
Salemg Mass. 

Summer Course in Lonaeens. (Berlitz Schools of Languages. Audito- 
rium, Chicago, Ill.) Asbury Park, N. J. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 6, Aug. 16. The 
< , Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ummer Session of the Neff College of Oratory, Atlantic City, N. J., 

June 26, July 21. Silas S. Neff, president, 1414 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
P. 


a. 
Chautauqua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts and other Schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y. W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summer School, Elocution-Delsarte, July 5. Address H. M. Soper, 26 
Van Buren street, Chicago, Ills. 

Summer School, Greer Normal College, Hooperton, Ills., June 13. Wil- 
liam H. Monroe, president. 

The Sauveur College of Languages, Rockford Co , Rockford, Ills., 
July 3. Address Dr. L. Sauveur, 6 Copley street, Roxbury, (Boston), 
M 


ass, 

The National Summer School at Chicago, Englewood, Ills. Address 
Chas. F. King, manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

Summer School for Teachers at Sherburne, N. Y., July 19. Address W. 
S. Knowlson, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Midsummer School at Whitney’s Point, N. Y., July 24, Aug. 11. H. T. 
Morrow, manager, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Summer Session of six weeks of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, at Grimsby Park, Ont., Can., July 3, Aug. 12. Geo. B. Hynson, 
principal, 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vanderbilt University Summer School for Higher Physical Culture, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 16, Aug. 16. 

The State University of lowa Summer School, Iowa City, June 19, four 
weeks. Charles A. Schaeffer, president. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods Des Moines, lowa. C. W. Martin- 
dale, president, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods. At Salem, Va. Opens June 25 
and continues four weeks. Applications, etc., should be sent to Hon. John 
E. Massey, supt. of schools, Richmond, Va. 

Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, Troy, Ala. Begins August 21 and 
will continue five weeks.—Conductor: E. R. Elridge, LL.D., Pres. Pea- 
body Normal College, Troy, Ala. 

District Summer Normal, Henderson, Texas. T. R. Day, Conductor, 
Timpson, Texas. From July 1o to August 11. Judge S. J. Hendrick, 
Henderson, Texas, Manager. 





Among the Institutes. 


There will be a great activity among the insti- 
tutes thissummer, The subjects of Psychology 
and Pedagogy are plainly coming into a promi- 
nent place, The names and the subjects that will 
be presented by each conductor are given as far as 
known Information is valued. Let all conductors 
send us papers containing reports of institutes held. 


ILLINOIS.—John T. Campbell, Louisville ; Math., 
Natural Science, Botany, Physiology, and Geology. 

Chas. W. Hart, Vandalia ; U. S. History, Arith- 
metic, and Practical Pedagogy 

E, C. Page, Oregon; U. S. History, Literature. 

INDIANA,—W, N, Hailmann, ‘LaPorte ; General 
Pedagogy, Primary Methods, and Kindergarten. 

Chas, H. Albert, Bloomsburg; Psychol. Methods. 

J. H. Tomlin, Rockport ; Psychology, and Ped- 
agogy. 


Miss Carrie Harter, Huntington; Theory and © 


Practice of Education, History. 
Robert — Bloomington ; General Methods, 
Principles of Teaching, History, Arithmetic. 
Iowa,—B, P. Holst, Boonsboro; Didactics, 
History of Education, Civics and Psychology. 


T. H, Storm, Winterset ; Psychology, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, History, Orthography. 
C. V. Findlay, Ft. Dodge ; Psychology, Botany, 
Fy Geography. 
. W. Durrette, Sidney; General Didactics, 
History of Education, Psychology. 


Kansas.—Anna Carel, Lyons; Primary Methods, 

D, D, Van Ostrand, Marion; English Gram- 
mar, U. S, History, U. S. Constitution, Didactics 

Miss Emma McCleary, Oberlin; Mathematics, 
Methods, and Psychology. 

S. W. Black, Burlington ; Educational Science, 
Methods and Management, 


MIcHIGAN.—J, S. Simons, Owosso ; U.S, His- 
tory, Geography, Arithmetic, Practical Pedagogy. 

Webster Cook, Detroit; Pedagogy, Ethics, 
American History, English Grammar. 

W. J. McKane, Mason; Civics and Mathe- 
matics, 

MinnesoTa,—M. FE, Kirkpatrick, Winona; 


Psychology and Pedagogy. 
iM V. O'Shea, Mankato; Psychology and 
Methods, 


Missouri,—J. C, Ryan, Holden; General 
Methods. 


E. C. McPherson, Licking; Physiology, Geog- 
raphy, History, School Management. 

J. T. Muir, Kirksville ; Orthoepy. 

D. R, Caldwell, Independence ; School Man- 
agement, 

W.R. Moore, Memphis: Mathematics, Phys- 
iology. 

C. D, Ragland, Wellington ; Grammar, History, 
Civil Government, Physiology, and Psychology. 

NEBRASKA.—J. M. Pilo, Wayne; Grammar, 
Mathematics‘ Civics, Didactics, 

Nort Dakota,—EmmaF, Bates, Valley City : 
Reading, History, and Geography, 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Andrew D. Meloy, Lock 
Haven ; Science Study and Methods, 


- SouTH Daxota.—Edmund J. Vert, Mill Bank ; 


P: F, Hood, Huron ; Didactics, 

WiIsconsin.—G. C. Shutts, Whitewater ; Math- 
ematics, General History. 

F. W. Meisnest, Madison; Civics, and Peda- 
gogy.- 

Texas.—C. W., Crossley, Corpus Christi; Pri- 
mary Methods, History, Civics. 

E, J. Hall, Marlin ; History, Civics, Pedagogy 
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Correspondence. 


Temperance Education,at the World’s Fair. 


Every teacher will want to go,—most wi// go. What 
there? Not everything, for not many could spare the time. wise sight- 
seer, in such a place does not fritter time and in wandering aim- 
lessly from object to object, but selects in advance the line of subjects, among 
which the time shall be divided, and thus each day attains helpful ideas 
which the mind can retain for future use. 

The past will touch the present there, until life will seem as one day and 
history one , as the story of human progress is objectively illustrated by 
the savage and his rude belongings, contrasted with the countless achieve- 
ments of the most civilized of races. 

But the true teacher, looking deeper for the causes that have led to those 
differences among the sons of men, will turn to the educational exhibits of 
the nations and com their story, as told in the gallery* with that of 
their productions representatives on the floor of the great Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts building and elsewhere in that ‘‘ Dream City.” 

A thousand questions will suggest themselves as you compare and study, 
but you will go back to your work with renewed enthusiasm from the broad 
view you will get of its greatness, if you are able from your World's fair 
study to carry away a clear idea of the relations that exist between the 


it we to see 
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Prince Edward’s Island—with the Dominion shield 


A railing extends toward you from the wall 
age way where it turns a 


which standl transel coplas of the tam education laws of the thirty- 
eight states and four territories of the United States of America, now under 
this form of legislation, in two tiers. In addition to the law, each frame 
contains a statement of the four essentials for the enforcement of a temper- 
ance education law, and a statement from the state superintendent showing 
what is being done toward this fulfilment. The print is large, bold type 


easily read from the passage. 

bee nee yt 7 oy mmepery teyntee nme ~-- emma 
have a place in front of the law of the ive states. 

Thus there is shown for each state, 1. the law requires ; 2. What 
should be done for its fulfilment ; and 3. What és being done. 

Altogether there is a space of one hundred and twenty-three square feet 
almost covered by this striking objective illustration of this great move- 
ment. 

We have inherited from our fathers what is called ‘‘a government of the 
people ;” its corner-stone a trinity of blessing, the home, the school, and the 
church. Under this government, has grown up the greatest republic the 
world has ever known, where more than in any other land under 
the sun, every si indivi i i 


perpetuity of this ment depends upon the ca- 
pacity of its individ Citizens for self-government. Few 
will question that this ity for self-control is tly men- 
poe the alcoholic other narcotic habits o our times. 





— 


vg iia 


At the school of philosophy on the sideof Mount Hurricane 
in the Adirondacks last summer, the writer listened with you 


to a lecture on ‘‘ Kant’'s tive.” 1 confess 
I got but a faint idea of the of lecturer, and hav- 
of the term or 


I expression 
Do not think I failed 





‘s ! i he 





Fini 
achievements, productions, and character of the nations, mental as 
well as individual, and the provision those nations have made for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

Do not fail to visit section K, in the Educational Department, directly 
opposite Dr. Peabody's office, the Scientific Temperance exhibit, in the gal- 
lery of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts building. The large map there, of 
the United States, with all the states in white which have made provision 
for the temperance education of their children through the public schools, 
and those in black which have not, shows at a glance the progress of this 
movement, that people from other lands have happily termed ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Educational Method for the Prevention of Intemperance.” Hanging 
against the plush that lines the walls, you will find on large cards schemes, 
tested and approved by experience, for the introduction and pursuit of this 
study in public schools. The large variety of approved and endorsed tem- 
perance physi y school text-books, beautifully graded to the capacities of 
all classes of pupils, fill a book-case and for examination, lie within easy reach 
of the visitor, while a copy of the memorable petition which secured their 
revision hangs in accessible form near by. Another book-case is filled with 
department helps for teachers, viz.: Topical Outlines of Study, Schedules 
of Courses of Study, Files of Monthly Advices, etc. These asa whole in- 
clude directions for every possible phase of the temperance worker's efforts 
in this behalf. 

Hanging over all is the great silk flag that hung over the exhibit of this 
educational work in the Paris exposition, which was there awarded a gold 
medal. This flag divides the United States, or national, from the interna- 
tional part of the exhibit. From this flag depends the statement that 
‘* 12,000,000 children in the United States are now under Temperance Edu- 
cational laws,” Beyond this great historic flag on the left, over the cases 
of books and department literature, hangs a long satin banner, decorated 
with gold tassels and fringes, ing in letters of gold the often-quoted 
sentence, ‘‘ The Star of Hope of the Temperance Reform Stands over the 
School-house.” Grouped over this at the topof the remaining wall space, are 
the flags of all the nations with which the department is working for the 
temperance education of their children. Directly under the British flag are 
copies of the temperance education laws, enacted during the past year by 
the three maritime provinces in the Dominion of Canada—Nova Scotia, 


*Most of the educational exhibits are in the gallery of the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts building. 





J. C. R. 

Kant in discussing the higher intentional powers 
declares that the mind reaches certain conclusions 
with reference to the beautiful and the true and the 
right. He tells us that the spirit not only knows 
what is right, but that this apprehension is accom- 
panied with a feeling of constraint or obligation to 
do. In the case of a recognition of the beautiful or 
the true there is no obligation impressed ; in the case 
of a recognition of the right or there is a 
feeling that it must be done or not done; this is the 
“categorical imperative.” Take some statement 
made to you, as that a child is doing some act that 
will lead him into danger as handling a firearm you 
know to be loaded ; there is a command within you 
to do something; it is an absolute, positive com- 
mand. “This is the “categorical imperative.” Of 
course this is a brief statement of a large matter. 





1. I have a scholar that seems to be a natural back-hand writer. Would 
you try to teach him the proper slant, and how? When he tries to write 
correctly he gets the letters too straight. ; 

2. Will you please give a full description of National Park in Wyoming ? 

the government put any work on it to beautify it? E. Dora CONNER. 

1. We should hesitate to defend the orthodox slant in writing 
merely because it is orthodox, time-honored, etc., but it is con- 
tended by modern penmen that a correct use of the muscles in 
writing produces this slant. If this claim is true, your pupil does 
not use his muscles correctly. Give him movement exercises. 

2. We have not room for the description asked for. Such a 
description will probably be easily found in a Tourists’ Guide. 
The government has assumed the protection of the park from 
forest destroyers, etc., and has improved the means of getting to 
the desired points of observation. It has not presumed to beautify 
this masterpiece of nature. 





Not all the addresses to graduates have a hopeful tone. Rev. 
Dr. Patton said to the graduating class of Princeton university : 

“ The danger to this nation is not immigration, or the e of . Or 
wrong ideas of the tariff, or state socialism. oe Ree A 
tod Ty - eel in manhood, allegiance to 
conscience, belief in - 

He is right. The aim of all teachers must be to teach these 
three things, no matter what else is demanded in the course of 
study. There are lots of people who will + ee addresses 
this summer, ““ We have sixty millons; behold our greatness.” 
Can we say each year there is more faith in manhood (not in 
money), a stronger allegiance to conscience, and a firmer trust in 
God? That is real greatness. 
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Spain and its Young Kiny. 


The kingdom of Spain forms the greater part of the Iberian 
peninsula and includes also the Canary and Balearic isles. It 
ranks fifth among European states in the extent of its territory. 
It is more generally diversified by mountains than any other 
country of Europe. 

The country was early visited by the Phoenicians who planted col- 
onies all along the coast. The Greeks gave the name of Iberia to 
the eastern coast, which was afterward applied to the whole 
country. When the Roman power arose the name was changed 
to Hispania, whence the modern Spain. In the fifth century the 
Visigoths overran the country and in the eighth the Moors con- 
pot pee a portion of it, cultivating agriculture, commerce, science, 
and art. 





ALFONSO XIIl., KING OF SPAIN. 


The Christians rose against the Moors repeatedly, and before 
the end of the thirteenth century the Moorish Senden was con- 
fined to Granada. After two more centuries of war the Moors 
were finally completely conquered by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The kingdoms of Castile and Aragon were united by the mar- 
riage of their rulers and all Christian Spain consolidated. This 
event, the discovery of America by Columbus, and the occupa- 
tion of a large portion of North, Central, and South America b 
Spanish generals raised the new kingdom to the first rank 
among the powers of the earth. Gold poured in from the New 
World, but continual wars exhausted the treasury and led the 
way to the decline of the Spanish power. 

At the battle of Trafalgar, Spain lost a large part of her navy. 
Napoleon having ental Ferdinand VII. and placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne in his stead the Spaniards revolted and with 
the aid of Wellington drove the French out of the country. 
Ferdinand was recalled, but there were many insurrections against 
him. By a change in the law allowing women to occupy the 
throne Isabella became ruler instead of Ferdinand’s brother, Don 
Car.os. This gave rise to Carlist’s intrigues, and the queen 
was driven out in 1868. Amadeus, son of Victor Emanuel, 
of Italy, was then declared king of Spain by the cortes, but the 
gale dislike for a foreign prince caused him to abdicate in 
1873. 

The grandson of Don Carlos tried to secure the throne, but 
was unsuccessful and a republic was formed, but the Carlist forces 
kept the country in a continual turmoil. They were at last over- 
come by Don Alfonso, a son of Isabella, and he was crowned 
king under the title of Alfonso XII.- In 1879, he married the 
Archduchess Marie Christina of Austria. He died Nov. 25, 1885, 
and May 17, 1886, his son, Alfonso XIII. was born and became 
a king on the very day of his birth.- During his minority, his 
mother acts as regent. Of late years there have been fewer dis- 
turbances in the country than formerly, though the Carlist pre- 
tenders are occasionally heard from. In 1892, there were a series 
of splendid celebrations in honor of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Columbus, and Spain’s 

art in that great event. The Infanta Eulalie, aunt of the young 

ing, has been sent as a representative of the royal family to the 
Columbian exposition. 

Government.—Spain is a constitutional monarchy, the execu- 
tive power resting in the king and the law-making power “ in the 
cortes with the ing.” The cortes are composed of a senate 
and congress equal in authority. A portion of the senators hold 
the office by hereditary right, others by appointment of the crown. 
and others by election. The members of the lower house are 
elected by the people every five years. The ministers are re- 
sponsible to the cortes. The king’s veto is absolute. 
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The Spanish dependencies consist of Cuba and Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, the Caroline islands, African possessions, and some 
small islands. 


. New Books. 


A good work has been accomplished by Edward Smith in the 
preparation of A History of the Schools of Syracuse from its 
early settlement to January 1, 1893. While there is much in it 
that is merely of local interest there is much also of general in- 
terest, for in many respects the history of the schools of one city 
in the Empire state is the history of all. Moreover, the early 
labors of some men who have obtained a national reputation, such 
as E. A. Sheldon, Geo. L. Farnham, John H. French, and others, 
were performed in Syracuse. The k is well illustrated with 
portraits of the superintendents, members of the board of educa- 
ae prominent teachers, etc. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

3.00.) 


Historical Outlines of English Systax,by Prof. Leon Kellner, 
of the University of Vienna, is not complete as to detail, but the 
author has given the principles of English syntax and has picked 
out from the great quantity of syntactical facts those that seemed 
most interesting and worthy of note. The idioms were selected 
that seemed noteworthy from the standpoints of psychology, his- 
torical development, and comparative grammar. In arrangement 
it was thought best to sacrifice system to usefulness and to deal 
with the « Syntax of the Parts of Speech,” fully and separately, 
starting with the sentence, the creator of syntax, and then work- 
ing through its component parts. This book being intended for 
students, the author had to avoid as much as possible the discus- 
sion of doubtful points, reference to other languages, and super- 
fluity of instances. This matter wilt be included in a larger edi- 
tion. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.40.) 


In the mathematical series, by Prof. Webster Wells, is included 
An Academic Arithmetic for academies, high, and commercial 
schools. It is intended to furnish a thorough course in all those 
portions of arithmetic which are required tor admission to any 
college or scientific school. The student is assumed to have studied 
the elements of the subject in a book of lower grade. A notice- 
able feature of the book consists of the examples and problems, 
which have been chosen to illustrate every arithmetical process. 
In Chapter XXV., are miscellaneous problems giving a complete 
review of the entire subject. The chapters on the metric system 
have been so arranged that they may be taken after the other 
portions of the work have been studied, or omitted altogether. 
The appendix contains various matters of minor importance to 
most students, but sometimes required in college examinations. 
As no answers are given the student must rely largely upon his 
own resources. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York. $1.00.) 


The lover of poetry will find much to admire in the recently 

ublished volume of Somgs and Sonnets, by Maurice Francis 

gen. The literary workmanship is of a high order and the 
sentiment true and pure. There are songs, narrative poems, 
and sonnets, ali showing fine taste and ~~ and a mastery of 
poetic forms of expression. ‘he sonnets will be especially ad- 
mired. The volume is bound in white cloth,decorated with green 
and gold. (A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. $1.00.) 


In Heath’s Modern Language series is published La Cigale 
chez les Fourmis, “‘The Grasshopper at the Ant’s,” by Legouve 
and Labiche. It is a comedy, the title of which is evidently 
taken from La Fontaine’s famous fable. In it is drawna striking 
contrast between thriftiness and improvidence. The play is 
edited with notes by W. H. Witherby. (D.C. Heath & Co. 
Boston. 20 cents.) 





A most important work for students of history has recently 
been published in Oxtline of the Principles of History, by the 
late Prof. Johann Gustav Droysen, of Berlin, translated by Presi- 
dent E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown university. Droysen was 
one of the greatest of the German historians of this century, 
and his philosophy of history is worthy of careful study. It is 
a small volume, yet contains more thought than many works on 
similar subjects five times its size. There is an excellent bio- 
graphical sketch of Droysen, by Dr. Hermann Kriiger. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 


Not the least in interest of the volumes in theseries of Classics 
for Children is the edition of Don Quixote, being an abridgement 
of John Ormsby’s translation by Mable F. Wheaton. For youth 
Cervantes’ immortal creation has an ever enduring charm, and the 
book is so full of wisdom that it makes very profitable reading 
besides. Only those notes have been given that are absolutel 
necessary and they are placed at the foot of the page. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston, New York and Chicago.) 
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The way to oo and strengthen an impression is by con- 
Stant repetition. is apples particularly to the learning of 
arithmetic. Teachers will therefore find use for Cunningham's 
Drill Table-Book prepared for primary and intermediate schools. 
It gives exercises in the four fundamental processes, factoring, 
U. S. money, weights, and measures, etc. (De Leeuw, Oppen- 
heimer & Co., 231 William street, New York.) 


The career of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose armies opposed all 
Europe, who set up kings and cast them down, forms a grand 
drama. more complex than that which Shakespeare has recorded 
in his Julius Cesar. The life of the Corsican is the subject of 
the drama, by Richmond Sheffield Dement, entitled Napoleon. 
The author has sought to present the career of this great soldier 
as history will view it, free from the detractions of his enemies or 
the exaggerations of his friends. The events are so various that 
only the main ones could be employed. The chief facts in his 
rise, prosperity, and fall are skilfully set forth. The drama is 
written in smooth blank verse. Several illustrations adorn the 
volume, including a frontispiece portrait of the young Napoleon 
when he was a lieutenant. (Knight, Leonard & Co., Chicago.) 


Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska, has pre- 
pared a volume entitled Analytics of Literature, a manual for 
the objective study of English prose and poetry. The best 
teachers have become convinced that the old way of teaching 
literature is not caiculated to rouse much enthusiasm. The aim 
of this manual is te remedy some of the present defects in teach- 
ing. It is in no sense a substitute for the various text-books on 
the subject now in use. Its purpose, more particularly, is not 
only to render somewhat of the higher interpretation of literature 

ossible to such as have little normal bent towards letters, but 
ikewise to enabie the better gifted to understand more definitely 
and confidently their own processes. It essays to make criticism 
begin on less vague and more exact foundations. The discussion 
in each chapter isin the nature of a condensed lecture preparatory 
to experiment and verification in the given analysis. The topics 
treated include literature and its divisions; the prose and poetic 
style distinguished; force in poetry; tone quality; meters, the 
order of the sentence, and rhyme; figures; classification of 
poetry; the art of Shakespeare; clauses; the weight of styles, 
etc. The planset forth in this book has been used by the author 
with much success, By it the students get a better idea of what 
constitutes literature than by any other, as they have a chance to 
apply immediately the theoretical knowledge that they have ob- 
tained. We believe it will be popular wherever it is introduced. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


As the elementary book in the Normal Course in Number was 
the outgrowth of the experience of a supervisor of primary 
schools in a leading American city, so the Advanced Arithmetic 
was the outgrowth of a somewhat similar experience in the class- 
room of a teachers’ training school. From many years’ observa- 
tion in the school-room the authors, President John W. Cook, of 
Illinois state normal university, and Miss N. Cropsey, assistant 
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superintendent of city schools of Indianapolis, reached the con- 
clusion that the rational side of the subject was seriously neg- 
lected. The accumulation of supplementary matter of fifteen 
years has been carefully edited and presented in this volume. 
Great care has been exercised in the presentation of principles 
and in the formulation of processes, to the end that the learner 
may have every opportunity to use his reasoning powers, and at 
no point be relieved from the exercise of his mental activity and 
acumen, The main point, which the authors have kept steadily 
in view is, that arithmetic is a very practical branch and therefore 
the learner ought to have much practice in solving examples. 
Another is that the oe shall put forth conscious, personal ef- 
fort. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 


The Plutocrat, a five-act drama, by Otto Frederick Schup- 
phaus, deals with the great question of the present time—and of 
all time,—the relation of the rich and the poor. It is written in 
blank verse. West, the bad rich man, isa representative of a class 
only too numerous. The drama is constructed skilfully and the 
story told with much force. It will be of interest to thousands 
of workers throughout the land. (A. Lovell & Co., New York.) 


> 


Advertise, 


Oh, merchant, in thine hour of e ee, 
If on this paper you should c c c, 
Take our advice and now be y y y, 
Go straightway out and advert 1i i. 
You'll find the project of some u u u, 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q, 
Be wise at once, prolong your da a a, 
A silent business soon de k k k. 
—London Phonographer. 


No Other Sarsaparilla possesses the Combination, Proportion, and Process 
peculiar to Hood's. 





THe SCHOOL F¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TiMEs is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal or Express 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KeELLoce & Co., Educa- 
tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
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which only stimulates without strengthening. 


Chocolat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 


Good breeding 

appears in a sense of propriety— 
the fitness of things; it shuns dis- 
play and extravagance; practices 
economy as “good form.” Think 
how a trivial accident adds to the 
expense of a hundred-dollar watch! 
Wouldn’t it be good sense to sub- 
stitute during busy hours—and on 
your journeyings—an accurate, 
tasteful, low-priced timepiece ?— 
Your jeweler will show you the ad- 
vantage of the new, quick-winding 


use of impure mat- 
\ ter sold as choco- 

| late,) itis the Rem- 
edy excellence 
for Dyspepsia.— 
Acup of the CHo- 
COLAT MENIER 


immediately after Waterbury over others. 
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For rself, or “better self 
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commended to ev- nothing more ap te.--- 
ery brain worker in Every jeweler sells it in 


place of using that 
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Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. : 
CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular TE ACHERS’ AIDS. What book a! giv ° 
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ble food of a decided renovating r raphy e > 
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Dressing 
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Our advertisers know of this paper's many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing, 
herefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers’ Co-Opgrarive Assocation 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those 


without positions. 





Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registratio: 


KERR & HUYSSOO Bec, but Depend on Meeuita 


3161! Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher's Agency and America: 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


+ Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash A Chicago. : 
H artford, Ct.: 120}¢ So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; i32¥ First St., Soiead. Ore. oe ae Se 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Teachers seeking itions and| Address C, B. RUGGLES 2@ CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 
increased salary. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
rnesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
nends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK.. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
We have (May 5th) over 400 calis for teachers for 
rom school officers throughout the 
RTHWEST. All departments. Positions now oper 
to application. Send for list of vacancies and appli- 
cation form. 


R. B. HAZARD, Boston Bicck, Minneapolis, Minn, 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. ; 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We bave secured over one hundred itions durin 
we past +7 in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for Loe uates of the 
ew York Normal ngs for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Good op 
SRS Sp Sv Segmeee Seles. Harlan P. French, Manager, 24 State St , Albany, N. Y 











Secured for teachers in 1892, Over $00 positions filled. This 
$200,000 represents the work of ene manager and one agency. Good 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See 


Catal 
atalogue for particulars. ¢ ) al BERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now bave a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have alread 
q y filled one at $3000. A College President 
woomas he never used a Bureau before, e ed five of our men at $100) each. A few days Seo, we tele 
poe poe - of a TS: poy —— of $ Ney | his own a - He —_< 
ion was received. . 
If you wish a prompt electfon to a deirable position, register at once. Se 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 
chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’’ Agency TEACHE RS >’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. OF RELIABLE 


Established 185s. ne —-. b pen. yoga. tg anc 
usicians o sexes, for Universities, Colle 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. Schools, Families and Churches. ee of nies 
schools carefully recommended tu parents. Sellin 
For larger salaries, or change of location, addres: and renting of school property. 
tA anny Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
icago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager, tso Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., | New Vorx Crts 


VACANCIES FOR FALL ’93. SPECIAL TEACHERS of Culture, Kindergarten, 
4 Languages, Manual Training, and even equestrianism (lady) as wellas 
assistants for places paying $300 up. and Superintendents and Principals for places paying $600 to $2.500. 
Send stamp for particu rite /x//y about yourself, - may just fit seme position lacking a suitable 
candidate. Corres,ondents wanted. hen in N, Y. call personally. Large facilities, established, and 
does personal work. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

















NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+>TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT. —A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his ool Comis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for ok to the State 7. 
intendent, and it will seut by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Gr _ 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools send 
lars to the Princi 











H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD *« * * 
* *  »* SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Tue Larcest ano THe Besr. Tue Ovpesr ano tHe Broavesr. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 10, 1893. 
School of Methods: 7. Wcfks: twee Academic Departments : "So Yestructors. 
BMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: ESS.2So%Sha acuity.” 


Attendance for 1892 was over 600, from forty-four states and territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States. 





SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in ail | 


departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc, 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, M’g’r School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 





THe H. E. HOLT, 


LEXINGTON, MASS., 


Normal Music School & Institute of Vocal Harmony, 
TWO SESSIONS IN 1893. 


for ci as follows: 

Brockport........... Cuas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
BIND. cceccccececees JAMES M. CasseTy, PH.D. 
SE sccosconeses FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Px.D 
Fredonia...........< F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo ...........++ Jno M. MILne, A.M. 

Ww PAR... cc ccccese FRANK S. CAPEN, PH.D. 

CF aa JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 

| Oswego.............. E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 

| Plattebur@........- E. N. JONES, 

| I cccbtnses Tuos. B. STOWELL, PH.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer- 
| tifieate of proficiency from the principal of the school 
| where the work was per! » will credited with 
| the following subject matters compiete for the Normal 
| Courses: Aritnmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Poli- 
| tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
| ment. 





SALARY OR COMMISSION 


To agents to handle the Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The most usefu) and 
novel invention of the age. Erases ink 
thoroughly in two seconis. Works like 

e. 0 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents 
making $50 per week. e also want a 
general agent to take charge of territory, 
and appoint sub-agents. A rare chance to 
make money. Write for terms and specimen 
of erasing. Monroe Eraser Mfg. Co., X380 
La Crosse, Wis. 


inning at Lexington, August 8, and closing with graduating exercises August 25. A WESTERN 
BRANCH of - Jul 


the School will 7 in the ATHENAZUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, y 19. and close 
August 2, Send for circulars. Address, Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 
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An interesting entertainment was given 
vat the Eden Musee. N. Y., by Dr. King 
with his giant microscope, which mag- 
nifies 20,000,000 to 100,000,000 times, and 
throws a reflection on a canvas by means 
of a stereopticon. A drop of beer was 
shown in process of fermentation. A crys- 
tal of sugar and of salt were also shown. 
The wings of a fly and a mosquito were 
thrown on the screen so that they measured 
over forty feet in length. The dust of 
flowers on a butterfly’s wing was shown so 
that it measured twenty feet in diam- 
eter and looked like a bunch of huge palm 
leaves. The eye of a fly appeared as large 
as the eyes of the wonderful dog in Hans 
Anderson's fairy tale. A piece of ham 
with trichina, which was hardly perceptible 
to the naked eye, appeared twenty feet in 
diameter. Different insects, male and fe- 
male, appeared like gigantic monsters. A 
dust of a cheese crust made a picture of 
creeping and crawling monsters horrible to 
look upon. A drop of foul water contained 
alligators, snakes and a thousand living 
creatures engaged in a fierce struggle for 
life as the drop of water slowly evaporated 
on the plate. A thread from a spider's 
web appeared several times larger than the 
cables on the Brooklyn Bridge. 
* 


Everybody who hears the Emerson piano 
notices one thing pa ticularly—its sweet 
tone. This explains why it has become so 
popular in the forty-three years it has been 
before the public. The prices are moder- 
ate and the terms reasonable. Send to the 
Emerson Company, 92 Fitth avenue, New 
York, for a catalogue. Every instrument 
is fully warranted. 

* 

An important recent publication of 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New 
York & Chicago is an Academic Arith- 
metic by Webster Wells, B. S., associate 
professor of mathematics in the Massachu- 


If the local dealer does not keep this corset 
waist, write to the Jackson Corset Co., 
Jackson, Mich., for it. 


Bicycling is becoming one of the most 
popular of pastimes, and deservedly so, It 
is only within the past two or three years 
that it was thought proper for women to 
ride, but now there are thousands of lady 
riders. -This increase of cyclists among the 
fair sex is owing to the making of such 
splendid wheels 4 women as the Colum- 
bias. They are light, strong, and beautiful. 
Ample choice is given in Ladies’ Columbias 
with cushion tires at $110, and pneumatic 
tires at $115, $125, and $150. A book on 
**Columbias ” will be sent free by the Pope 
Mfg. Co., Boston. 


During the summer those teachers who | 
intend to change, or are searching for posi- | 
tions, will have several spare weeks in 
which to secure a suitable location. In| 
considering the agencies with which they | 
have to deal they should not overlook The | 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 110 Tremont 
street, Boston, and 211 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. One fee registers in both offices. 
Their agency manual explains every- 
thing. 








Those who know a good cup of tea, and 
they are numbered by the ten thousand, 
should try the new crop teas (Formosa and 
Amoy, Oolong, Congou, Gunpowder, etc.) 
of the Great American Tea Co., 33 Vesey 
street, New York. China tea sets and| 
lamps are given with $10, $15 and $20 | 
orders. A handsome present is received | 
by every subscriber. 





Thousands have tested the high quality | 
of Goff’s braid. If any one not finding it | 





setts institute of technology. It is a very 
excellent text-book on this subject. A 
specimefi copy will be mailed on receipt of 
$1.00, 


% 

Physicians and dressmakers recommend 
the Jackson Corset Waist, a perfect corset 
and waist combined because they are health- 
ful, comfortable, and economical, especially 
for women who occupy sedentary positions. 


Tea 





Avoid coffee or 


if you have a Bilious | 


or Nervous Tem- 
perament. 


Qscoa 


is a most delicious Sub- 
stitute; not only a 
Stimulant but a 
Nourisher and 


Highly Digestible. 





for sale in the desired shade will send the 
name of the house that could not supply it | 
and four 2-cent stamps, D. Goff & Sons, | 
Pawtucket, R. I., will send a sample roll of 


HENEVER I see 
Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla I want to bow and 
say ‘Thank Yeu.’ | 
was badly affected with 
Eczema and Screfula 
Seres, covering almost 
the whole of one side of 
my face, nearly to the 
: = top of my head. Run- 
ning sores discharged 
y were very bad. For 
nearly a year I was deaf. I took HOOD’s 
SABRSAPARILLA and the sores on my 
eyes and in my ears healed. I can now hear 
and see as wellas ever.” Mrs. AMANDA Pais- 
LEY, 176 Lander Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 





Mrs. Paisley. 
from both ears. My 





Hoop’s PILLS cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headache; biliousness, sour stomach, nausea. 


“The Noblest 
Breakfast Food 


ON EARTH! 


Tue Most NovrisHinc 
Tue Most PALaTas._e 
Tue Easiest Dicestep 
Tue Quickest Cooxgep 


No one can tepalty use 
the term EALTH 
Foop unless author 
ized by us. 

















Sell it. 


Free Pamphiets 


Papeosent Freety mailed to 
should all applicants. 


a voided, <i 
Health Food Co.'s 
Offices Everywhere. 
Hoes Avenue, New York. 

New E nd Office, 
Lremont St., Boston. 


y 632 Arch St. 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














BOVININE 





any color wanted to the sender’s address | 


ptepaid. 
7 


Dr. W. T. Harris, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., says: “I sup- 
pose that ail shorthand writers in the world 

| concede the debt of gratitude which is due 

|to Isaac Pitman as the original inventor of 

|the dest system of shorthand and the one 
which forms the basis for a hundred or 
more modifications.” 


What is the use of plodding year after 
| year to learn the classics when they can be 
| learned easily, and with much more appre- 
| ciation of their literary beauties, in less time. 
| A. Lovell & Co, 3 East 14th street, New 
York, publish originals and translations on 
opposite pages. Three numbers in this 
series, known as the Parallel series, are The 
First Four Books of Czsar’s Commenta- 
ries, The First Six Books of Vergil’s | 
Eneid, and the Select Orations of Cicero. | 
| Any teacher sending them $2.50 will re- | 
ceive these volumes postpaid. 


At the present day it is not always ne- 
cessary to go to school even to learn such | 
| difficult subjects as the languages. The | 
| Berlitz school of languages, Madison | 
square, New York will assist one to learn 
French at home. The subscriber to the 
‘monthly magazine Le Francazs ($2.00 a 
| year), containing comedies, novels, sketches, 
| etc., also exercises (corrected free of charge 
| and difficulties explained) becomes a stu- 
dent by correspondence, of this school. 
One who wishes to learn French should 
try this plan. 


| 
} 
| 
| 











‘The unrivalled liquid 


Food tonic and nerve 


strengthener. 


Always 


‘ready for use. 


| ORPHEA MUSICAL 


Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 

est, most complete, durable, and 
| Musical Boxes made, and any number of 
them. Also a complete 








x uaran 

to wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune C 

and Pat. in Switzerland and in the U. 

Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices. 
Old Music Boxes carefully and improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, ‘PruckbetPaias 


Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
4 First Cost 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, the most accurate 


adjustment with perfect mec construction 
insure an artis’ Cagoate and pevmenenap. 

Ha nee taal tor te cae I con 
aow fret 


workmanship. ESTAScauxe ie. 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, $62 W. 28d St, LY 





Resp tne Habit Cured in 10 
to till cured. 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


SPERHEN 


OR.J. 
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Literary Notes. 


——D. C. Heath & Co., Boston issue, Unter dem 
Christbaum, five Christmas stories by Helene 
Stokl, edited with notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt, director of German instruction in the high | 
schools of Washington, D. C. 


——One of the largest cases in the Century com- 

*s room at the World’s fair is devoted to an 
exhibit of ‘how a dictionary is made,” Begin- 
ning with a copy of the very earliest English dic- 
tionary, Bullokar’s ‘‘ English Expositor,” printed 
in London in 1616, a half-dozen of the important 
dictionaries of the past are shown, up to Bailey’s, 
Johnson’s and the Imperial, the latter of which 
was the basis of the Century Dictionary. + age 
to picture the growth of the language, especially in | 
scientific ae book is open at the words be- 
ginning with ‘‘ micro,” of which in the first dic- 
tionary there is but one word, ‘‘ microcosmus,” 
while in the Century there are eight pages of the 
compounds of ‘‘micro.” These eight , from 
the first manuscript, through the various proofs 
(showing additions and corrections) up to the fin- 
ished dictionary, forfn the exhibit, with the addi- 
tion of plates, original pictures, engravings on 
wood, and the manuscript and proofs of the word 
“take.” With the latter are the quotations and 
definitions, used and unused, handed in by read- 
ers. The entry under “take” occupies about 
twelve columns in the dictionary, but it will be 
seen that not more than half the material gathered 
was finally used. 


—D. Appleton & Co. publish a Dictionary of 
Every-Day German and English, by Martin 
Krummacher, Ph. D. In addition to the diction- 
aries proper, it contains lists of the most import- 
ant technical terms, proper names spelled differ- 
ently in the two languages, a sound notation, an 
outline of grammar, and several pages of ‘‘ travel 
talk” in parallel columns.’ D. Appleton & Co. 
are also the American publishers of Kipling’s 
Many Intentions, 


During the Teething Period. 


ING SYRUP has been used for over 
RS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. CH SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b; *, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for rs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a le. 


Pieces to Speak, by Emma Lee Benedict, who 
has long been known as a contributor of verse to 
periodicals, contains many charming original bits 
of rhyme for the little folks, The children will 
certainly enjoy reading and speaking these little 
poems, as they are on subjects in which young 
people take a lively interest. The book is pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 


——In Harper & Bros’ booth at the Chicago exposi- 
tion is the original manuscript of Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace’s ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” together with autograph manu- 
scripts by many other writers whose work has been 
printed in the periodicals or books of the firm. 


—AMrs. Oliphant has written a little book on Dr. 
Chalmers for the series of English Leaders of Re- 
ligion, issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


—William Winter, with Mr. Booth’s knowledge 
and approval, has. been for some time t en- 
gaged in the preparation of a biography of the dis- 
tinguished actor. In addition to a sketch of his 
life there will be descriptions of the various charac- 
ters in which he has appeared. The work will be 
published under the title of 7he Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth, in two editions, one uniform with 
the two volumes of Shadows of the Stage, 
already published by Macmillan & Co., the other 
a large-paper limited edition, with illustrations 
taken from portraits of Mr. Booth in his principal 
characters. 


Statistics affecting 262,000,000 of the 
population of India show that 89.1 per cent. 
of the males and 99.4 per cent. of the 
females are unable to read or write. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eceventw Srreer, 


NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conzucted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest imens 
of Colonia) Decoration in this country. Within a 
radious of a few blocks from the hotel are all the 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 





















atte QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
a 
=e e = 


= 7” 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJ 


s bd 8 URY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELIC. Tr skin. 


t.—In » @n incomplete mixture was accidental! 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward oes discovered that the hair wae 
completely removed. We purchased the yet and named it ee Itis perfectly 
le any one can useit. It acts mildly bu 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with evenaion. Apply for a few minutes ona the 
hair di: resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like ae: and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FA if the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before ail the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. mODENE SUPERCEDES LY sis. 
————Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will Gnd a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is g to be ash less as water 
tothe skin. Young ns who find an em! ing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
m *0 destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
se from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. pondence sacredly private, Postage stamps received the 
sameascash. (4LWAYs MENTION YOUR CoUNTY 4¥D THIS PaPER.) 6Cut this advertisement out. ¢ 
» LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
GENERAL AGENTS | Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair a. 
ANTES. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. O07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 



























| For Teachers 


and all women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable and ecenomical as the 


genuine 
Jackson SORS5T 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
ae ee dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. 

ou should have one ot them. Patented February 23, 1886, 
~— | po Stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made]! 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write to us, 






































Buys 2 GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sel! at manufac. 
turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the home. This 
means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 

and can point you to an Organ or Piano of our make in 
County in the U.S. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
ae can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 
ms Write at once for our new Catalogue. 
4) Free to any address, It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
@ tions, accurate descriptions and lowest prices of the éatest 
=q and fines: ayes of Organs and Pianos, It will save you 

many times its weight in gold, 

Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


’ For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


#2411 Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
References— First National Bank, your own Banker, 

: and all Commercial Agencies. 4 
= Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. _ WASHINGTON, N. J. 























USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








educational publishers of the city. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


CET UP ORDERS. 


BRUTY LADIES ee 


SUBSCRIBER. 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

EVER KNOWN TO.INTRODUCE OUR NEW CGOODS 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}¢]bs. Fine 

Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful pocantames given 

awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 

ever offered, during the next or ae China Tea Sets and Lamps 

with $10, $15, and $20 ordéersto in uce our excellent New Crop 

Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 

Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gurpowder. Sun Sun Chop and 

Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in Cnited States 

for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for se,ling Pure ly. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO,, .o.box280.31 & 39 Vesey St, N.Y. 


oo will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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NOUVEAU PARFUM ANGLAIS. 









Flear 
du Pommier 
Sauvage.) 


“ Nous placons avant 





dres, un pa 
MOE s lus exquis. Journal de 
igh la Cour. 





2 


VIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS 











Une preparation exquis apprecie 
— ses delicieuses Troprts 
Sants. 


CROWN PERFUMERY Co., 


Sels de Lavande Fortifiants. 
partou 

es rafraiches 

Vente Annuel 500,000 flacons 





177 New Bond Street, London. 
Depot a Paris—, Rue d’Hauteville 








LADIES! 


Use only 











on your 
Boots and Shoes 





PLE eT 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 











Accept no Substitute; any one, not 
finding Goff’s Braid on sale in desired shade, 
send the name of the house that could not supply 
you and four 2-cent stamps, and we willsend a 
sample rollof any color wanted to your address 
prepaid, 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket. R. I. 


'S TRIGOPHEROUS 


FO 


HAIR AY SKIN. 



















skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


& OISES CURED 
DEAF NSS8. 2.1540 novses cunen 





Successful when all 
qaly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for 





Every one of our advertisers present books or 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning more about them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 





Magazines, 

——Although com tively unknown in America, 
Nathaniel Sichel, the painter of the picture which 
forms the frontispiece of 7he Magazine of Art 
for July has commanded a certain of the 
popular taste in Germany by his representations 
of oriental ‘‘types of beauty.” An “ Egypti 
Slave” may be taken asa fair example of the cae 
number of works he has painted of this charac- 
ter, 


——Harper's Weekly ot July 1 contains an account 
of the Yale-Harvard boating contest at New Lon- 
don ; also finely engraved portraits of all the men 
of each crew and views of the quasters of the 
crews. 


——The complete novel in the July number of 
Lippincott’s is ‘‘The Troublesome Lady,” by 
Patience Stapleton, who is already well known to 
our readers, It is a lively and interesting tale of 
ranch life in the West, and is fully illustrated. 
Other illustrated articles are ‘‘On the Way,” by 
Julian Hawthorne, which deals with Washington 
as a starting point whence to visit the exposition, 
and ‘*Chicago Architecture,” by Barr Ferree. 
Edgar Fawcett discusses ‘‘ Certain Points of Style 
in Writing,” and Maurice Francis Egan gives *‘ An 
Old-Fashioned View of Fiction.” 


——‘‘Some Pretty Churchyards” opens the June 
Quiver, and shows us by its lovely illustrations that 
one may be worse off than to sleep his last sleep 
in an English burying ground. The author of 
** How to Happy Though Married” continues 
to lead us “‘ In the footsteps of St. Paul.” ‘Dreams 
that Come True” is the title of an article that is 
calculated to encourage those who have pleas nt 
dreams. 


Eternal Vigilance 

Is the price of health. But with all our precaution 
there are enemies always lurking about our systems, 
only waiting a favorable opportunity to assert them- 
selves. Impurities in the blood may be hidden for 
— or even for Toate and suidenly break 
orth, undermining health and hastening death. For 
all diseases arising from impure blood Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 


Literary Notes, 


—Cherbuliez’s new novel, Zhe Zutor’s Secret, 
which has elicited so much admiration abroad, is 
to be published shortly, by arrangement with the 
French publishers, in Appletons’ Town and Coun- 
try Library. 


—aA popular edition of W. D. Howells’ 7he 
World of Chance will soon be published by Harper 
& Brothers. It will be uniform in size aud type 
with the paper-covered editions of Mr. Howells’ 
novels heretofore issued by this firm. The cover 
is from a new design by Mrs. Whitman. 


—Ginn & Co. will publish in July 7he Mark in 
Europe and America—a review of the discussion 
on early land tenure, by Enoch A. Bryan, presi- 
dent of Vincennes university. The mark is the 
primitive free and self-governed village commu- 
nity. 


——Mrs. Dana’s ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 
published by the Scribners, has gone into its eighth 
thousand, An edition of this valuable work with 
the illustrations printed in colors would be still 
more popular. 


—D. C. Heath & Co,, Boston, announce for 
early publication a series of Writing Books and 
Business Forms, by John H. Haaren, principal of 
grammar school No. 10, and Channing Stebbins, 

rincipal of grammar school No, 39, Brooklyn, 
t. Y. This series will combine movement exer- 
cises with the study of form. 


Lee & Shepard have nearly ready Bethia 
Wray's New Name, by Amanda M. Douglas. It 
is a charming novel of life in New England and 
New York. It opens with a broad and interesti 
view of a rural village and with no more of detail 
than is necessary for the picture. 





—Two new volumes, 4 Bower of Delights: 
Being Interwoven Verse and Prose, from the 
works of Nicholas Breton, and Selections from 
the works of Lord Bacon, are announced by A. C. 
McClurg & Co, in their quaint and charming 
‘* Elizabethan library.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save ce, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and st Grand 

nion Hotel, ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


Moderna Conveniences. 

Restaurants su with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and ele railroads to all d . You can 
live better foriess money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 


& Co., Proprietors. 





Merit and Enterprise are sure to win. 

Dr. WARNER’S CORALINE CORSETS 
lead the world in amount of sales, in 
perfection of shape, and in their high 
standard of excellence. The coraline 
used for boning them is superior 
to whalebone, and is absolutely un- 
breakable. 

The corsets are light in weight, and 
are made in 24 styles to fit every form, 
long waists, short waists, slim figures 
and stout figures. 

Price, from one to five dollars each. 


Sold everywhere. 
WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 








WwW 











quarter—with a quar- 
) ter I hear; you can 








tindilli 







ance, 
Heailth-Giving Drink. 
Good for any tine of year. 


A ase. package makes s gallons. Be sure and 
get Hires’. 











A Skin of Beautv is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- on 






ladies will use them, I recommend 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” 
bottle will last six months using it every . Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all lets and Fancy Goods Dealers 


hout the U. 8.. ja a Bases. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. "s, Stern's, 


Ebrich's, Ridley’s, and other 
ta Beware of base imitations. $1.00 Reward for 


arrest and proof of any one selling 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers, and 
mentions it every time. 
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New and Important to Teachers. 


OUTLINES oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WituiaM RENTON. 12mo. With Diagrams. $1.00 net. 





Full Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of this and many other distinguished text- 
books in all departments of Education sent free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
743-745 Broadway, New York City. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ACADETIIIC ARITHMETIC 


By WEBSTER WELLS, B.S., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Specimen copy ‘mailed on on | recetpt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 202 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


COLOR TEACHING 8 PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready for teachers a hand-book of 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOR TEACHING. 


This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color, Its clear and practical directions for the 
teacher’s guidance in class exercises of different grades make ita most valuable school- 
room help. It is illustrated with numerous plates, showing photographic reproductions 
of class work and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for 


school use. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


For pe 2 of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets and Colored 
Papers, a 


dress the publishers, 
THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 East 10th St. NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Ave., ” CHICAGO, 


The Massachusetts. Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1893 


JANUARY 1, 1893. 
Liabilities, $'2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 








Assets, $13,433,668.21. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “‘ estimate” 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 


I was born onthe _ ay of_ in the year 


My name is eS: | Ee oe ne 


My address is 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
1. The First Four Books of Czsar’s Commentaries. Each 12mo. 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 
3- Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


gongats. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 
oa ae Sears apnea eee ene mee 

Xenophon 4nabarig cach 


Cieero, 
fo teachers for examination, $1.60. Se ene Raneete 2 eae na 
and Progressive n Grammar: adapted e In near Series of classics, and 
all other systems. Price to teachers per ouemmiauation, 1.00, 
oa’ French 
8 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co., 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 
Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 








tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and Criticism. V. 


Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 


gogy. 
Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 





Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSIC. Car. FAgLTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourée. Director. 


Music, Elocution, Ph ret ao Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
‘French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol., 
$1.00. If you know some French subscribe to ‘* Le 
Francais” ($2.00 per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, sketches, 
&e., "also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cof the Berlitz School of 
| Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Beruitrz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N.Y. 


[JRIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


Please send for cnuienee and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 

















All fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a beek, or article of dress the seller 
makes a small prefit. You get material for cul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see if 
our advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 
this paper and se benefit us, 
dee will confer a favor by men- 

tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 








Ly , Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
a 
torttsa ‘Sample pages of Our 


nears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





when ccntiatiioaing with advertisers, 








